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HOW TO SEE PARIS IN 1900 


Lhe Latest and Best Addition to Pedagogic Literature. 











BACON’S NEW FRENCH COURSE 


Comprising the Essentials of the Grammar 
with a series of Illustrated Conversations in 
Paris. By Epwin F. Bacon, Ph.B. : $1.00 





A MANUAL for a year’s study in French, con- 
taining all the essentials of the grammar and 
' aseries of familiar conversations which were written 
by the author, while strolling about Paris in 1897. 
It presents the language as it is spoken. It makes 
the visitor acquainted both with the physical feat- 
ures of the city and with information and phrases 
necessary to go about independently and to enjoy 
“the sights’? with the least expense of time and 
money. The grammatical explanations are in both 
English and French. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 
OF TEACHING. 


A Manual for Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the 
Teacher of Elementary, Intermediate, and Higher Schools. 


By 0 D. Boyrr, Pa.D., Professor of f Pedagosics, Keyrtone State Nor- 
"ai School, Kutztown Pa. Author of Concrete Psychology. 
Psychic Initiative in Initiative in Education. 


MORRIS’S UNITED STATES HISTORIES 


Primary History 
Elementary History 
History (Advanced) 
——— recent bg nye % have egy more omnis Hh testimonials from 


teachers and school officers than have Morris’ stories, and none 
praise them more highly than those who are using them. 


Examine these Histories Before Adopting, 


HISTORICAL TALES ; * “"geatrry. = °* 


REALITY. 


By CHARLES Morais, Author of ‘* The isis States Histories,” etc. This 
series consists of nine volumes, as follows: 


MORRIS’S 





Send price, in stamps, and receive, 
postpaid, copy of this unique book, 


* AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 





AN INVALUABLE AID TO TRAVELERS 





AMERICA, ENGLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE, GREECE, 
ROME, CHINA, and JAPAN, RUSSIA, SPAIN. 
Within these books may be found the scenes of those romantic and 
eventful incidents which — ang pith of the history of the nine nations 
whose names the volumes 


Price List and terms for introduction furnished on application, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


Philadelphia. 
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To Progressive Rducators—Timely Announcements | 





World and d lis People 


Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Late Head- 


Our American 
Neighbors 





Islands of the Sea .68 


.60 | Hawaii and Its Peo le ve 


By the use of these books, geography becomes 
study SO Eve ax one re ok ioe interot The a} 
y tim in view of 
at pene ae: pry are caollty woking history : 
PAL sod in Africa” shows the scenes of ‘activ ve con- 
flict between England and the Boers; ‘* Au 


literature. 





—THE— 


Silver Series of English Classics 


This Series meets the existing pogmienesiie for 


e literary and to ag 
—_. See real Rapoeastons. their Tes 
analyses, their biographical and critical i 
tions, have so illumina the text that — y= Ge 
stands out conspicuous as to its signi 
quality, and style, and distinct as to i 


distinction in both t. 
ds. 


The prices range from 15 to 80 cents in z; 
and from 25 to 48 cents in cloth. — 


-—_THE—. 


Silver Series of Language Books: 


By Ausert LeRoy Bartiett, A.M. 





Maste rmal college entrance examinations, as ulated b 
r of Boston No School. *~ a — ot seen, 3 7 also a Techitul at oo of in “ e —_ —— . 
e vai emands exts e study of one which is usua an 
First Lessons 0.88 | Modern Europe: $0.60 | ised for collateral reading in both High Schools | diMeult. It consists of oes 
Glimpses of the Life in Asia 60 | and Universities. 
World 86) Viewsin Africa 72! ‘The volumes are edited with unusual literary | yor Third an armies Bea: 
Our Own Country .50/ Australiaand the skill and judgment by men and women who have faily Teer ated with Tevema eedtahe —. 


cuts and numerous other fine reproductions. 
Cloth. Introductory price, 38 cents. 


The Essentials of Language and Grammar. 
For Grammar Grades. 818pp. Cloth. Introduc- 
tory price, 62 cents. 
uial elementary book presents the rudimentary 
ciples with simplicity and skill, and illustrates 
— y apt and beautiful selections, which cul- 
tivate a true love of nature. 





Ss place in 


61 EB. oth St. New York. 
267 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ili 











stralia 

pnd od Islands of the "Sea ” aptly describes the 
hilippi nes, Cuba, Porto ie etc. ; and “* Hawaii 
and room e” tne Ba vividly before us that 
fic” which has recently 

















Among the volumes now in press are: Scott’s 
Ivanhoe, edited by Constance G. Alexander, B.A., 
and Pope’s Essay on Man and Exsay on Oriticism, 








Pd higher book covers the technical essentials. 
mmar and composition, and, by the free use 
of the are best literature in analysis, creates a fine 











as into A4 po Base on. edited by Joseph. B. Seabury. literary taste and a correct and elegant diction. 
alee SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Books atthe | 
appliedtion. | BOSTON, NEW YORK. \ OHICAGO. _ |prices. 7 
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GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS 


For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
ARROWHEAD PEN 
N2 106 7, 





1067 ARROWHEAD. 


1066 REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


1065 OFFICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - - 9% John Street, New York 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 
It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 
9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK. ' 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


TRANSLATIONS | 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. | 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS | 
Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 

Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 

to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. f 


"Steeae \ David McKay, Publisher, 022 Market St., Philadelrhia, 




















Handsomest low- 


LTEMUS’ One-Syllable Series. prtitinedter” 


folks. 
sop’s Fables, 62 illustrations; A Child’s Life of Christ, 49 illustrations ; 


A Child’s Story of the Bible, 72 illustrations; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, 46 illustrations; Swiss Family Robinson, 50 illustrations ; Gulliver’s Travels, 


50 illustrations; Robinson Crusoe, 70 illustrations. 
Retail Price, 50 cents. Liberal Discounts to Teachers. 
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THE IDEAL PENCIL SHARPENER, 


A Success! 


Pronounced 
y all: 

“ THE BEST 
YET.”’ 


Two turns of 
the crank will 
sharpen a dull 
pencil. Eight 
revolutions 
will sharpen a 
new pencil. 

Does not break 
points. 





J M. OLCOTT & co., 
84 Wabash Av. Chicago. 78 Fifth Av., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 186i, 


ao & AMEND, 


205211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 








a necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices, 

Glass and Metal Appa- 
ratus, special, made to 
order, aceording to draw- 
ings. 

Giass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises, 


TWO MAGAZINES 


Lesli PR lar onthly with OF ONE. 
eslie’s Popular Monthly with | Both Si. 20\% 
Year. 


handsome art caiendar for 1900, f for 











the great 
Black Cat,storytetler. Regular price 81.50. 
Almost any periodical egy oe 
at special club discounts. 
logue of 3.500 Banc roe og oe 


| INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, PennYan,N.Y. 
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THE WORLD'S 
FAIR MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


hy OPPORTUNITY is here presented, for | 

the first time, to obtain reproductions of | 
the famous Modern Paintings exhibited at | 
the World’s Fair. The publishers of the ‘ 








announce with pleasure that they have the 


An illustrated catalogue will be sent to any 
address upon request. 

The Thornton Prints are genuine high-class 
platinum photographs. 


for latest lists. 
to the trade. 





NEW ANSTERDAR BOOK COMPANY, . 


156 Fifth Avenue - - - New York: |. fi 2: 











Slot Phonographs. 


Price, 835.00. 





a 
Thornton Prints _ Headquarters for everything in the talking machine 
line. Musical and other records, new and original, 


(New Process Loud Records), $3.50 per dozen. 


gems of the exhibition now ready. The prints Graphophones from $ 4.50 
embrace the works of J. G. Brown, Edwin Edison’s Gem Phonograph oc. ae 
Lord Weeks, Paul Sinibaldi, Joseph Clark, “ Standard * “ 416.00 
ESE oe Verhas, Albert Neuhuys, B. J. “ Shouse “ “ 25,00 

ee a ae « Concert Grand “ “ 85.00 


Brass horns and Stands, Cabinets and all talking 
machines supplies. Mail orders promptly filled. Send 


EMPIRE PHONOGRAPH CO., 


2 West 14th Street, New York City. 


| 
EDISON’S 


Repairs reasonable. Liberal discounts 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Established in 1884. 
129 The Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Branch, 494 Ashiand Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Positions Filled, 4,000 





TEACHERS’ | 
CO-OPERATIVE | 
ASSOCIA LION . iF Sects Tenchess wo Eke pee tions. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE ADDRESSES FOR AGENCY MANUAL FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
95 King -t., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Col. 420 Garrott Bldg, San Francisco, Cal. 
1505 Pa. Ave., Washington, D.C. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk.,Los Angeles, Cal. 


AGENCY, 


24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


‘ BARGAN P. FRENCH, Manager: . 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ARE READILY SUPPLIED BY 


Writing or Telegraphing Kelloge’s Bureau. 


H. S. KELLOGG, [anager, 61 East Ninth Street. 





ESTABLISHED TEN YEARS. 
Telephone No. 2492-18th St. 





When in New York you are cordially invited to call. 


KINDERGARTEN Ferree 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE PEDAGOGIC QUARTERLY 


aims to give permanent form to essays, contributions to periodicals, 
and addresses which are deserving of preservation, and- which, from 
their importance, will be accorded a place in the teachers’ library. Each 
number is complete in itself, is of convenient size, 7% x § inches, is well 
printed, and bound with a strong manila cover. 


Price, single numbers, 15 cents. One year, 4 numbers, 60 cents, 
Those thus far issued are : 


Number 1.—January, 1399. Three Studies in Education. 
By Dr. E. R. SHaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity. The three papers included in this number are (1) The Spelling 
Question ; (2) Composition for Elementary Schools; (3) Value of the 
Motor Activities in Education. This is an exceedingly valuable number. 


Number 2 —April, 1899- Two English Schoolmasters : 
Richard Mulcaster and his “‘ Elementarie.” By Foster Watson. 
Roger Ascham, Father of School Method. By Joun GILL. 

These studies of two Englishmen who have largely influenced edu- 
cation will be found very profitable reading. 


Number 3.—July, 1899. The Educational Value of Greek 

By Ivory FRANKLIN FRisBEE. This is a very able and interesting 
discussion of the question of the study of Greek—a question that should 
interest all teachers and students. 


Number 4.—October, 1899. Educational Aspects of Manual 
TRAINING. By Dr. W.N. Hattmann. No one is better fitted to 
discuss the subject of Manual Training than Dr. Hailmann. It is.a very 
live subject and should have the serious thought of every earnest teacher. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 














AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, 
Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
Tutors,and Governesses, for every. ~_— 
ment of Instruction; Recommends 
Sehools to Parents. Call on or address 


Mrs.-M. J. YounG-FULToN, 
“American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 UNION SQuARE, New Yor. 


TEACHERS W ! NTED MoreVacanctes than Teach- 


ers. Teachers’ Agencies of 
America. Wash. 6. os 
FrOR TEACHERS aND SCHOOLS Address E, 
W. Ficxett, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Manager of Teaccers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England. Over 3,100 positions filled. 
Send for Manual. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
speciahsts, and other teachers to colleges, schools, 
and families. Advises parents about schools. 


WI1. O. PRATT, Ianager, 
70 Fifth Avenue, = ° = 


§CHERMERHORN’S Estabiished 1006. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OLDEST AND Best Known InN U. 8. 








New York. 








3 East 14th Street, - - ##NEW YORK. 

Wall Maps 
Habenicht-Sydow 
Physical, a a 


Excelsior Series, « 


Political Maps. ea 


Send for catalogue of Geographcal 
Appliances, 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
(The School Supply House) 
352 Washington St., Boston. 
70 Firrn Ave, New York. 












EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass, 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 





A Good Position is Waiting 


for you somewhere. if you only knew where. Our 
business is to find it for you. Our system for 
finding vacancies is unexcelled. We want 

class teachers for Common, Public, and Private 
Schools, Colleges, Universities, Business Colleges 
and Technical Schools. School Property rented 
and sold. Address at once 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





Columbus, Ohio. 





When you are using a pen all day you want 


FSTEKRBROO 





the best. This medns 


K’S <== 


We have been making pens of all styles and only one quality—the best—for nearly forty years. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM, THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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FHlallock’s Suggestions for Primary and 
Intermediate Lessons on the Human Body 


A STUDY OF ITS STRUCTURE 
AND NEEDS : : CORRELATED 
WITH NATURE STUDY : : 


By Mrs. Era B. Hattock, Lecturer on the Teaching of Physiology 
and Hygiene before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Institute. 

Size, 7425 ins. Over 200 Illustrations. 194 pages. Cloth Binding. 75 
cents ; to teachers, 60 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


HIS is not a-text-book. It is a book of methods for teachers. 
The only book of this character published as far as we know; 
certainly the only one giving, in any complete or helpful way, sugges- 
tions for the treatment of this important subject. Physiology, as gene- 
rally taught, is a dry, uninteresting subject, dreaded alike by pupils and 
teachers. By correlating it with other subjects and employing the 
methods suggested in this book, it may be made interesting and profita- 
ble. Mrs. Hallock has done a great service to the schools in the 
preparation of this book which will so greatly help every teacher 
reading it to make the teaching of Physiology profitable. 


The Table of Contents gives an idea of the scope of this work: 


Srructure.—Chap. I. Life—the Human Body. II. The Fore-Limbs 
-of Animals—The Arm. III. Means of Locomotion—The Leg. 
IV. The Trunk. V. The Heart and Neck. 


OrGans OF SpeciaL SENSE.—Chap. VI. The Skin. VII. The Mouth. 
VIII. The Nose. IX. The Ear. X. The Eye. 


NEEDS OF THE Bopy.—Chap. XI. Air. XII. Food. XIII. Water. 
XIV. Sunshine. XV. Clothing. XVI. Exercise and Rest. XVII. 
Temperance Teaching. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


Educational Foundations. 


for 1899-1900 will provide courses of Reading for Teachers 
Reading Circles, Educational Clubs, Teachers’ Meetings 
and for individual study. Its field will be broadened and it 
will provide courses in 


PEDAGOGY GENERAL CULTURE 


For the last year in the century the course will cover 











19Trnh CENTURY PEDAGOGY 19th CENTURY HISTORY 
19Tnh CENTURY LITERATURE 


Those two great books, Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching,” and Hughes’ “ How to i 


Keep Order,” will be published complete in one number. For terms and samples, address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 





TIME’S VALUE 


Cannot be mpengered by dollars. Time lost can never 
be regained. 


\ Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


has for hey a third of a century been the 
er ag leader for accuracy, endurance and 
t ul time telling. 





The World’s Standard. 


A mechanical wander, Pry, <> Watches are sold by 

Jewelers eve: here. Igin watch always has 

the word gin” engraved on the goree tay 

pte Ay Our new booklet, free to all who write, 
will interest you, 


tin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 





commer td 


DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It relieves nervous and sick 
headache ; the sense of fullness, 
distress, and pain in the stomach 
after meals; prevents acidity of 
the stomach and offensive belch- 
ing of wind. 

It makes the process of diges- 
tion natural and easy, and creates 
a good appetite. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 





E.FABER. 








bead Pencils. 
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Pupils’ Lack of Interest. 


By Cuauncy P. CoLGRovE, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Teachers are realizing more and more the importance 
of sympathy for the pupil as a means of creating interest 
in study and school work. They understand better 
than they did a few years ago, that school work done 
under compulsion is not conducive to real growth, and 
that prizes and artificial incentives to study can never 
take the place of genuineinterest. The average teacher 
is coming to understand that school work must be less 
mechanical and more inspirational, that leading must 
supplant driving, that interest must supersede compul- 
sion, that “‘love must cast out fear,” and rule in the 
school-room as the supreme motive to intellectual effort. 

The necessity of sympathy on the part of the teacher 
in order to develop the child’s moral nature is generally 
recognized, but this is not enough. It is absolutely 
necessary to right development of the child’s intellectual 
powers as well. The sympathy of the teacher is one of 
the strongest incentives that the pupil can have for 
study and right conduct. If the pupil is out of harmony 
with the teacher, all his work goes awry; if he dislikes 
his teacher, he hates his books. 


The Child’s Point of View. 

Pupils have their trials; indeed, every hour of the 
school day is full of peculiar temptations for the child. 
“Weak in futurity,” he is urged to study lessons on the 
ground that he will need to know such things when he 
isaman. Brimful of activity, he is forced to sit still 
and to keep quiet. Intensely social, he must not com- 
municate with his mates. Picked on and bullied by 
another boy, still he must not fight. Keen-eyed, he must 
not look out of the window, nor see the splendid oppor- 
tunities for fun inside the school-room. Knowing per- 
fectly well that the snow was made for the boy, yet not 
a single snowball must be thrown at recess. Encouraged 
to loye nature and taught to repeat, 

“ And what is so rare as a day in June?” 

he is met with serious objections when he proposes to 
substitute fishing for spelling. With his pockets filled 
with knives, strings, nails, gum, and marbles and bits of 
colored glass, no sooner does one of these treasures see 
the light than it is seized as contraband of war. Then 
there are the temptations to lie, to cheat, to throw paper 
wads, to whisper when the teacher’s back is turned, to 
sham study, to whittle the desk, to loiter at recess, and 
a thousand other things. Unless thru real sympathy 
the teacher succeeds in arousing genuine interest in 
study, these temptations are too strong for the pupil and 
he must get his lessons on compulsion, be controlled by 
fear, and learn to be a cheat and a hypocrite. Under 
such circumstances, the school may be a positive injury 
to the child. 

Comenius says, “Learning should come to children as 
swimming to fish, flying to birds, and running to animals.” 
Pestalozzi would have children use their senses more, 
and books less, have them see, handle, manipulate real 
things. Froebel sought to utilize the play instinct and 
would encourage the pupil in every way to express his 
inner self, his creative powers and activities. Spencer 
writes, “Instruction must excite the interest of the 
pupil. Nature has made the exercise of both body and 
mind pleasurable, Experience is daily showing with 


greater clearness that there is always a method to be 
found productive of interest—even of delight; and it 
turns out that this is the method proved by all other 
tests to be the right one.” 

These principles are entering more fully into the theory 
and practice of teachers. They are learning to ask the 
question in every individual case, “What is the cause of 
this pupil’s lack of interest?” They try to locate the 
cause, and then seek to remove it. They know that this 
may be in the pupil himself. He may be naturally dull, 
partially deaf, short-sighted, excessively shy, growing 
rapidly, poorly fed, suffering from incipient disease, 
just recovering from measles, scarlet fever,—and any 
one of these causes may make it impossible for the pupil 
to do good work in school. For such pupils the teacher 
should have the sympathy of a mother. Nagging and 
threats and blows in dealing with such children are on 


the decrease. 
Practical Questions. 


Again the teacher who is honestly seeking to discover 
the causes of pupils’ lack of interest will sometimes press 
home these questions: “May not this pupil’s lack of 
interest be the result of my own lack of qualifications ? 
Do I fully understand what I am trying to teach? Have 
I made special preparation for teaching this lesson ? 
Did I assign the lesson intelligently and show my class 
how to prepare it? Do I know how the mind grasps, 
assimilates and retains knowledge ? Do I teach in the 
right spirit ?” 

I believe that an increasing number of teachers are 
asking themselves these questions. 

The teacher who is desirous of finding the true cause 
of a pupil’s lack of interest, apparent listlessness or lazi- 
ness, will look carefully into the surroundings of the. 
child. What about the lighting, the seat, the ventila- 
tion? Such a teacher will know that the connection 
between mind and bodv is so close that the quantity and 
the quality of a pupil’s work is conditioned upon his 
physical power and comfort. 

Thus the lack grows out of the pupil’s own defects, 
out of the teacher’s incompeteney, or out of the sur- 
rounding conditions. The wise teacher will seek out the 
real cause. If this can be removed, he will remove it. 
If the cause is one which cannot be taken away, he will 
cease to fret about it. 

What is Necessary. 

Our intense American life makes greater and greater 
demands upon the nervous system, and if the American 
race shall be fitted to bear the strain the nervous energy 
ef our children must not be exhausted in the process of 
education. Their school work must not be done under 
the pressure of physical fatigue and mental worry. It 
must be made interesting, and the school life of young 
people should be happyand cheerful. The nagging, fret- 
ful methods of some teachers may account for the “arti- 
ficial stupidity,” the “arrested development,” the cal- 
loused moral perceptions of certain pupils. In our 
schools we want teachers who understand the springs of 
interest in the child, teachers whose magic sympathy 
and influence shall wake to glad, free effort all the powers 
of the pupil. Education has been defined as a “prepar- 
ation for complete living.” Teachers should strive to 
make the child’s daily school life appeal to him as worth 
living. 
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Pupil Government and Good Citizenship 
By Joun T. Ray, Chicago. 

The thinking educators of to-day are becoming satis- 
fied that the present plan of governing schools and of 
teaching the duties of citizenship is not a success. In- 
deed it would look as if it was an entire failure in some 
respects. 

No amount of education seems to help the matter. 
Indeed, if we are to judge by the recent and many past 
events in the acts of college students, the more educa- 
tion they aequire the less capable they seem to be of 
respecting the rights of others, or even of appreciating 
them. In an Eastern college their unrestrained cruel 
acts has led to the death of one of their number. Here 
in Chicago the same week the police patrol was called 
out three times to suppress their mobbing a citizen and 
smashing the windows of his home. If this could be ex- 
cused on the grounds that the students fancied they had 
a grievance, how can the act be excused of gathering, 
after a football game between an eastern and a western 
team, at the Y. M. C. A. building, and the students 
amusing themselves by disturbing the rights of passers- 
by and smashing in the windows of street cars as they 
passed, unmindful of the women and children within, as 
well as the property of others ? 

There is something radically wrong in all this. It can- 
not be lightly put aside by saying that such actions are 
the idle pranks of thoughtless young men who will get 
over all this later. They ought to be over it now. They 
are thoughtless because their education in this line, from 
the day they entered the primary grade to the present 
hour, has been defective. They have yet to learn the 
lesson of governing themselves and assisting in control- 
ing the conduct of their neighbors and associates. Had 
this lesson been learned they would not now com- 
mit acts of theughtlessness that when performed by the 
ignorant non-student classes we call criminal. These 
young men, after their sixteen years of supposed educa- 
tion for good citizenship, have yet to go out into the 
world and learn at least the outward forms of citizens’ 
duties and rights toward one another by contact with the 
business world. 

The right time and place to learn to control properly 
one’s acts and conduct with relation to the rights of 
others is when the child first enters community life—the 
school. The lesson ean be taught, it is being done in 
many schools, and the salutary effect on the community 
habits of the children is apparent to all who have occa- 
sion to observe it. 

In Chicago, two. distinct experiments in pupil govern- 
ment are being tried, and the results are being watched 
with interest by educators and citizens alike. 


Hyde Park High School Municipal Plan. 


The Hyde Park high school, one of the largest in the 
city, is governed by the students, the organization taking 
the form of a city government. There are a mayor and 
aldermen for the legislative department, and the execu- 
tive departments are divided as in a city, into police, fire, 
sanitary, judicial, etc. A modification of an ordinary city 
charter has been adopted under which the government is 
carried on. 

The plan was started two years ago. Mr. Chas. W. 
French, the principal of the school, is responsible for its 
formation and is enthusiastic over its success. Last 
month new officers for the first half of the school year 
were installed. The exercises were held in the schoel 
hall and a number of distinguished citizens were present, 
all of whom endorsed the idea. 

Some such organization for practice in voluntary gov- 
ernment on the part of the students should be main- 
tained in high schools and higher institutions generally. 
Pupil government has often been tried with more or less 
success. The difficulty has been that it has proved more 
of a task than appeared at first. We should begin at the 
beginning, on the very first day the child enters school. 
The plan should be continued from that time to the hour 
when the young man or woman steps into the world of 
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practical life. Teaching for citizenship should go hand in 
hand thruout the child’s school life with the knowledge 
gained from books. 

A large proportion of our pupils never reach the high 
school and colleges, yet all the more because of their limited 
education in other lines, and because they will have a place 
as citizens should they be carefully trained in this regard, 
Practical work in this line has, until recently, been re- 
garded as impossible in elementary grades. The mistake 
has been made in thinking that there must be a deliber- 
ate body and all the machinery of adult system in gov- 
ernment. Young childrencan do nothing with such a sys- 
tem. They can, however, betaught tocontrol themselves 
and to study their relations to each other so far as per- 
sonal conduct is concerned. They can he trained to inter- 
est themselves in the general welfare of the school and to 
assist the teacher in the contrel of those who from nat- 
ural weakness or inclinations are incapable of self-govern- 
ment. They can learn to see that their own welfare is 
affected by the right or wrong acts of others and that 
they should, therefore, be as much interested in these as 
the teacher. 

The citizen and tribune plan has for the past three 
years been in successful operation in some of the Chicago 
grammar schools. It was first tried in the John Crerar 
school, but has since been adopted wholly or in part by 
several other elementary schools of the city, as well as a 
number of schools in other parts of the country. It is 
arranged in accordance with the idea outlined above. 
There is little machinery of government. The children 
elect by ballot a girl and by tribune in each room on the 
first Monday of the month. Pupils who are able to gov- 
ern themselves at all times are rewarded by being made 
citizens of the school and are distinguished by being given 
a pin which entitles them to certain privileges. They 
remain citizens during good behavior. If one fall from 
grace the pin is removed. All “‘tattling” is prohibited. 
Complaint of misconduct is made to the tribune of the 
room. The children are not watched, but put on their 
honor and then trusted. A child who shows that he 
cannot be trusted, or who imposes upon others, or the 
privileges of the school is simply prohibited from associ- 
ating with those whose rights he abuses. 

The children of the primary school seem to be most 
easily and naturally controlled by this method. The 
teacher’s energy instead of being expended in continual 
watching and doing hall duty can be given to assisting 
the child in his efforts at control and in judging what is 
right or wrong cenduct in school community life. 

Can there be any doubt that the boy who during his 
elementary school life learns to regulate his own conduct 
properly will never be found in college days smashing 
street-car windows for fun, or participating in fraternity 
initiations where lives are lost ? 

a 
All Over Our Land. 


By Grace ADA Brown, New York. 


’Tis the homestead low in the quiet vale 
Where the farm-dog follows Dobbin’s trail 
To the pasture lot, now cold and bare, 
And sniffs with glee the snow-filled air ; 
In this home of busy household joys, 
’Mong the rosy girls and sturdy boys, 
Sweet peace descends on wings of light, 
And all exclaim, “Tis Christmas night ! 
The dear Christ-child is hovering near, 
Let each one share our Christmas cheer.” 


"Tis the land of palms and of orange trees, 
Whose lamps of gold swing in the breeze ; 
Where the pickaninnies’ black eyes glow 
O’er swarthy cheeks and teeth of snow. 
And the dusky hand is raised to bless 

The gift that makes his misery less ; 

For rich and poor and young and old ! 
Stand in the charmed ring of gold 

Which Christmas brings ; lo, want and sin 
Flee from the blessed eyes of Him, 

The dear Christ-child, who far and near 
Gives Christmas love and Christmas cheer. 
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The Manual Training Idea. 


Reminiscences of Personal Growth into Its Spirit.* 
By State Supt. Frank A. HILL, Mass. 


Falling into this way of thinking, I could not well avoid 
the conclusion that the trade school proper either has no 
place in an ideal public school system, or, if a place, then 
only at the top. Like other highly specialized schools, it 
presupposes a basis of general training below. The doc- 
trine of electives is abused when it permits any choice of 
studies to the exclusion of the foundations on which they 
rest. The trade school should not, therefore, precede the 
manual training school, nor compete with it, nor serve as 
a substitute for it, but should follow it. In the last year 
of a high manual training school, for instance, the pupils 
might legitimately specialize for the conquest of specific 
trades. The place of the trade school in philanthropy is 
a matter for separate consideration. 


Objects of Factory, Trade School, and Manual Training-School, 


To sum up, the three agencies of the factory, the trade 
school, and the manual training school, when ranged in a 
row for inspection, began to look in my thought some- 
what as follows : 

The factory is intent on some finished product. Itlets 
the boy slide as soon as he gets to contributing his mite 
to that product. 

The trade school takes up the boy himself and trains 
him to the various processes of a single occupation ; it is 
intent on making him master of that occupation. The 
utility of the factory is here, and much beside. 

The manual training school generalizes numerous occu- 
pations. It trains theboy in their commonelements. It isin- 
tent on making the most of the boy on his executive side as 
well as on his reflective. Doing without thinking, thinking 
without doing, the one soulless and mercenary, the other 
barren and profitless—these are the Scylla and Charybdis 
on either of which one’s education may go to wreck.. Na- 
ture puts the doing and the thinking together ; the man- 
ual training school aims to keep them together. It has 
enough of the utility of the factory and the trade school 
to brighten the prospects of a livelihood, but in all else it 
rises immeasurably above them. 

Passing to later phases of my attitude towards manual- 
training, I have come to feel, in common with many of its 
advocates, the poverty of its chief descriptive epithet. 
The word manual is too suggestive of themerely external, 
physical aspects of the training ; it stops with the hand ; 
its primary meaning is exhausted in covering the deftness 
of that organ ; it does not recognize the mental elements 
in the case ; the narrow name gives no hint of the profound 
typical nature of the training, for there is no genuine edu- 
cation that does not literally involve physical activity of 
- some sort in habitual forms. These forms may be exter- 
ior or. interior, visible or invisible, easy to follow or baffling 
in the extreme, but whatever their open or hidden, their 
positive or negative nature, they are the inseparable at- 
tendants of educative training. Indeed, the philosophy 
of the matter has so widened and deepened that the pro- 
cesses we still continue to include under the petty word 
manual have hopelessly outgrown more ambitious epithets. 

There is motor education, but the word is still too scant ; 
the soul is not there. Manumental links the hand and the 
mind, indeed, but people do not take to the coinage. Dr. 
Henderson would call the training organic, as, indeed, it 
is, but the only difference after all between manual and 
organic is one of quantity rather than quality—one word 
covering one organ and the other all organs. 

We might as well admit that we are in the presence of 
a thought too vast to be named with a single epithet, the 
fundamental thought that all our sensations, emotions, 
thoughts are dynamic ; that they tend to discharge them- 
selves in action, that the energy of this action, like any 





*From the Manual Training Magazine, Chicago. In substance 
it is the address delivered before the Rhode Island Institute of 
instruction, Continued from THE ScHooL Journat of Dec. 2. 
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other energy, may be dissipated in infinitesimal rills, or 
gathered up, concentrated and made potent in execution, 
that the varied expressions of this energy react on the 
mental states from which they spring, intensifying or 
otherwise variously modifying them, that some of the ac- 
tivities so stimulated make for welfare and need to be 
fixed in habit, while others make against welfare and need 
to be repressed in habit, and that only those processes of 
school are truly educative that favor the fixing in one case 
and the repression in the other. As Baldwin puts it, 
“ Every mental state is a complex of sensory and motor 
elements, and any influence which strengthens the one 
tends to strengthen the other also.” Whatever the modi- 
fications of nerve force on the physical side or of soul 
force on the mental, a parallelism between them on rising 
or falling planes seems to be forever kept up thru endless 
reactions, every reaction material at one end and spirit- 
ual at the other, the mystery insoluble but the fact irre- 
sistible. Education now becomes larger than the schools ; 
it coincides with life in itstotality. It depends on stimuli 
from without and responses from within, the world setting 
the copy and the child imitating it, suggestions from the 
one ending in action by the other, the copy enlarging and 
the imitation merging in the higher processes of the mind. 
Always it is self-activity—in the young largely of the out- 
ward and visible sort—the joint product of the stimulus 
and the response. 
Duty of the School. 


The question of school or no school is simply a question 
of taking pains or no pains with the stimuli to which the 
child should respond, and the methods of that response. 
Some drift among the haphazard stimuli about him is in- 
evitable, but the well-chosen and sturdily applied stimuli 
of a good school are mighty against the accidents of the 
drift. Without this painstaking, the masses are illiterate, 
unoriginal, and narrow, ill fitted by speech, or example, or 
great thoughts, or progressiveness of any kind to furnish 
stimuli that tell. 

The distinctions we make between the real and the 
nominal, the true and the false, belong to the schools as 
to many things else. There are schools in reality and 
schools in name only, with all degrees between. Weneed 
a new word, some antonym for school, that shall properly 
name the worst type. I read some years ago an article on 
the artificial production of stupidity in school. The pro- 
duct is a feasible and not uncommon one. Ever since its 
possibility dawned upon me it has been my bete noir as a 
teacher. The process has its philosophy, such as it is, 
best seen in the light of that opposite philosophy which 
underlies the natural production of intelligence. 


The Pupil’s Energy Effectively Employed. 


Observe a well-taught manual training class—a class of 
forty or fifty boys in woodworking, for instance, such as I 
have often seen in the Mechanic Arts High School of 
Boston, under Mr. Eddy. The model exercise has been 
given and explained. The boys follow it intently, for they 
are to reproduce it. Thereafter the teacher folds his 
arms while the boys saw and plane and chisel the lesson 
into the very substance of their being. doing it all in the 
most approved psychological way without knowing it. Or 
if the teacher drops a word of caution here, shows the 
handling of a tool there, or brings out the reason of a 
process somewhere else, it is all done so quietly, easily, 
comfortably, that shallow on-lookers might query whether 
he is earning his salary or not. The fact is that he is 
more than earning it, because of his superb success with — 
that highest of the teacher’s functions—the vitally essen- 
tial one of keeping all his pupils continuously and effec- 
tively at work. 

The manual training school, with its special equipment, 
lends itself happily to his result, but its philosophy is for 
every school, and for none more than the school for little 
children. The unequipped and barren school-room, bricks 
to be made without straw, the teacher impotent to make 
them if he had straw, fifty children with unharnessed en- 
ergy running wild—here are conditions at the antipodes ; 
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it is a marvel that any school survives them. Artificial 
stupidity—that is not the worst of it, for artificial devil- 
try is there, and often artificial cruelty as well, blindly 
struggling to crush it. Horace Mann reported that when 
he began his supervision of the Massachusetts schools, 
some sixty years ago, from three hundred to four hun- 
dred schools a year were broken up—totally wrecked, out 
of sheer incapacity in their pilots. The same ratio would 
now give us fifteen hundred wrecks a year. Happily the 
days for total wrecks are over with us, thanks to improv- 
ing views of the educative process, but partial wrecks 
here and there are still in evidence. 


Saving Grace of the Pupil’s Life in the Traditional Schools. 


I do not withhold from the traditional school my mite 
of tribute to its worth. Iam deeply grateful for the good 
it did ine as a pupil, and, in view of my experience init as 
a teacher, not disposed to be unduly critical of its short- 
comings. It has done, and is still doing, a work for the 
pupil and the state whose value cannot easily be set too 
high. That it has done so well is due, in part, to the sav- 
ing grace of the pupil’s life of physical activity without 
the school and of the teacher’s conviction that somehow 
that life of physical activity has high educative possibili- 
ties, of which use should be made within the school, if 
never so sporadic and humble. 

Still, it remains true that the traditional school is of 
too sedentary bookish, and inert a type ; that it workstoo 
exclusively on form-subjects, too little on thought-and- 
action provoking themes ; that it is not sufficiently alive 
to the principle that the forms of things are externals 
merely, of value only as they clothe the substance of 
things and that they are best dealt with when there are 
real thoughts and actions for them to be fitted to; that 
its discipline is too repressive ; that it leaves out of view 
large tracts of the mind as if they were a wilderness of no 
present or prospective value ; and that, if it recognizes 
the philosophy of learning by doing, it restricts it unduly 
to what the mind does thru interior processes only, to the 
neglect and detriment of the larger executive nature. 


What is a Good School ? 


I find myself impelled to think, as the outcome of my 
experience, that that is the best school whose conditions 
are most favorable for the exercise of the child’s native 
activities ; that that is the best teacher who is the most 
discreet guide of these activities, and these activities are 
at their best when they lead from play up to work, from 
instinct to reason, from interest to will, from reliance on 
others to reliance on self, from selfishness to altruism— 
in short, from one’s lower, uneducated, natural self to 
one’s higher, educated, ideal self. 

In some such spirit as this the modern school should be 
cenducted. The child’s ideas demand it, since ideas 
gained thru outward activity have a clearness, a definite- 
ness, an abiding character impossible from pouring in or 
telling processes. His habits demand it, for good habits 
are nothing else than the child’s expression of himself in 
commendable action. His character demandsit, for good 
character is but another name for the right exercise of 
the will, and will expresses itself invariably in action of 
some sort, exterior or interior, and in the child largely 
exterior. In brief, the whole executive side of his nature 
demandgthat the active,irrepressible child,forever impelled 
by sights and sounds and the consequent feelingsand ideas 
that well up into his responsive life to do things, shall have 
a suitable field for the utilization of his abundant energy 
and a competent guide to give it an upward turn and an 
improving value. To sensible guidance of this outward 
doing the inner life tends to respond, and in due time 
there are intellectual and spiritual fields of fair dimensions 
for occupancy and enjoyment ; and all without impair- 
ment, but with a strengthening rather, of its capacity 
to do things in a world where things must be done well or 
the doer must go to the wall. The theory of it all is not 
one of dissipation and effeminacy, or of what some call 
soft pedagogics, but one of concentration and sturdiness 
rather, the teacher at the helm, indeed, but the pupil 
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always at the laboring oar. “The most colossal improve- 
ment which recent years have seen in secondary educa- 
tion,” says Professor James, “lies in the introduction of 
the manual-training schools.” He might have added— 
his admirable psychology would support him at every 
point—that a grander improvement still would be the 
recognition thruout the school system of the deep, rich, 
essential meaning of the manual-training idea. 


Pines and Pine Timber. 
By L. R. F. GRIFFIN, Massachusetts. 


The trees already treated drop their leaves in the fall, 
or are deciduous trees. But the pines retain theirs thru- 
out the year and hence belong to the class of evergreens. 
They lose much of their foliage each season, however, tho 
it falls either just as the new leaves begin to grow, or 
soon after they are formed. The leaves of the pines are 
long and slender and so are called needles. A short 
sheath which surrounds several, holds them to the branch, 
and the number in each sheath is a distinctive feature of 
the species. 

Evergreen forests are beautiful, many of them very 
dense. The pines furnish the finest forests of all except, 
possibly, the redwoods of California. All of the northern 
sections of the country were once covered with pine 
woods, except the prairie regions of the Mississippi valley, 
but the old forests have disappeared from all except a 
few limited sections. In these old forests many giant 
pines were found, some of them very old. White pines 
seven and eight feet in diameter were no rarity, tho that 
was about the limit, except for a few scattered giants, 
The writer once saw a piece of pine that was thirteen feet 
thru at the place where it was cut, and tall in proportion. 
Where the young trees are allowed to grow new forests 
are springing up; but the demands for cheap grades of 
lumber lead to cutting them off long before any great 
size is attained. Certain species of pines grow very tall 
and slender, with all the branches collected at the top like 


a brush. 
Flowers and Fruit. 


Pines are all cone bearers (Conifers). The staminate 
flowers are distinct from the cone, sometimes growing on 
the same trees with the cones, sometimes on different 
trees. The pitch pine (Pinus rigida) has the curious 
habit of varying from year to year. Some seasons a tree 
will bear cones, but no staminate flowers; at others the 
same tree will have staminate flowers but no cones; while 
at others both sorts of flowers will appear. The stamin- 
ate blossoms grow on a long spike (ament), many flowers 
being clustered side by side, each having a single stamen 
and anther. When mature, the pollen is shed in clouds 
and carried by the wind to the cones. Most of it 
is wasted, only here and there a grain out of the whole 
cloud reaching acone. The pistillate blossom is a rudi- 
mentary cone, with the pistil represented by a mere scale 
which holds several ovules and allows some of them, usu- 
ally two, to grow into seeds when fertilized by the 
pollen. 

The fruit of the pines is a woody cone, the several 
scales arranged according to the plan of the tree. It re- 
mains on the tree for two years. Behind each zarpillary 
scale is a thin flap which holds the seeds during growth 
and conceals them when mature. Most of these flaps hold 
two small nutlike seeds, each with one or two wings at- 
tached. Certain birds, such as the pine grossbeak, in 
their search for food during the winter after the cones 
grow, peck the scales apart and get one of the seeds. 
The other usually falls out, and the wind causes it to float, 
twisting thru the air so that it reaches the ground at 
some distance from the tree. 

The pine cones vary greatly in size, from the slender 
cone of the white pine (Pinus strobus) here shown, six 
or seven inches long, hanging on the under side of the 
limbs, to the short, close set cone of the pitch’pine, rarely 
more than two inches long, set in clusters on the upper 
side of the branch, But the seeds of all are nearly alike, 
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tho the number which a tree bears varies with the 
species. ' 

Pine trees produce seeds so abundantly that it is no 
wonder a pine forest spreads over surrounding open lands 
when given the least chance. The only difficulty is that 
the species of least value are fully as likely to spread as 
those most in demand for timber. So to cultivate success- 
fully the species of white pine required for use the seeds 
must be gathered by cutting the cones from the tree as 
soon as mature, these being scattered where the timber 
growth is desired, and the young trees protected from 
damage. Cattle show a special fondness for the soft, 
juicy top shoot of the seedlings. If this is bitten off, 
the value of the tree for timber is greatly diminished. 

Species. 

The white pine is the most widely distributed of the 
American pines. At the same time it is the most valu- 
able for lumber. It occupies a belt across the northern 
section of the United States, running from a little north 
of Boston on the New England coast, nearly due west to 
the tops of the Rocky mountains, only bending north near 
the great lakes to pass the prairie regions. While the 
southern border of this belt is clearly determined, its 
northern is not very definite. It ranges far into Canada, 
and so far as known, its outline is irregular. All this 
great area was once completely timbered, principally with 
this species. The early settlers had no idea of the future 
value of the timber, so they destroyed the trees relent- 
lessly, to open the land for cultivation. The result is that 
now the forested area is greatly diminished. Even to- 
day, the methods of the lumbermen, combined with the 
forest fires which occur every summer, are fast destroy- 
ing all the old growth white pines still standing, so leay- 
ing small and later grown trees to meet the needs of com- 
ing generations. 

The pitch pine (Pinus rigida), grows in about the same 
sections as the white pine, but it is commonly a much 
smaller tree. It chooses the more sandy tand barren 
spots and flourishes where the soil will not sustain the 
former. It has little value for timber as compared with 
the white pine. Along with it, and often taken for this 
species by the careless, there are a few patches of the 
red or Norway pine (Pinus resinosa). The two species 
have few features in common, and even a slight examin- 
ation serves to distinguish between them. The pitch 
pine is short and knotted almost to the ground, while 
the red pine is tall and slender, often towering up forty 
or fifty feet with so little change in diameter that it ap- 
pears almost a cylinder. The bark of the pitch pine is 
very rough; that of the red, rather smooth. But few 
patches of the red pine have been found west of Ver- 
mont, 

While there are several other species of pines that are 
found in certain sections, only one other_is of special 
importance, the yellow pine (Pinus mitis), very abundant 
in the Southern states. It is a stately tree, of slow 
growth, with its needles set in pairs, a sheath occasion- 
ally holding three, the foliage completely covering the 
branches. It is confined to dry, rather sandy soils. Its 
timber is harder than that of most of the pines and it is 
very valuable. 

Timber, 


The wood of the different species of pines differs 
greatly. Pitch pine, the species of least value, is too 
fatty, or contains too much pitch, for most uses. But 
it lasts well and so has been used as plank for floors in 
buildings to carry heavy machinery. It is a strong wood, 
but it can be used only where the escape of the pitch 
can do no damage. The wood of the red pine closely 
resembles this, but the pitch is more evenly distributed 
and the timber is not quite as strong. 

The old growth white pines furnish the most valuable 
timber. Many such trees will cut seventy feet or more, 
free from knots, and this sawed into beards, is 
the best material for finishing houses both inside and 
out. It is easily worked and finishes smoothly. Covered 
with paint, or filled.to show the natural wood it lasts 
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well and it is specially suited to decorative purposes. 
More white pine lumber is used for doors and other in- 
side finishings in modern dwellings than all other woods 
combined. 

The cheaper grades of lumber are even more in de- 
mand. Wood too soft for fine work, or having some 
knots, is used in enormous quantities for boxes. That 
which is cross grained or too narrow for finishings finds 
use in fence palings, while even the slabs are worked up 
into laths. How the people of the age could be housed 
without the white pine cannot be conceived. 

The yellow pine furnishes a much harder and more 
dense wood. This too is a valuable lumber, but it is se 
hard to work that its use is much restrieted. Sawed 
into narrow strips, it is the best wood for floors, as it 
wears well and does not splinter. It has been used also 
for the decks of vessels. It is commonly finished to 
show the grain of the wood, being either filled or 
oiled. 

In the days of sailing vessels many of the tallest and 
best pines were required for masts. In cvlonial days the 
finest of all were reserved as the property of the king 
for use in the royal navy. One of the most interesting 
scenes of a half century ago in New Hampshire was the 
team of oxen, from three to six yoke, hauling a white or 
red pine tree eighty or more feet in length, to the sea- 
board for a mast. The stick was loaded onto two pairs 
of very strong wheels, the larger end resting on the for- 
ward axle while the tree hung in chains (a cradle) under 
the rear, the second pair of wheels being placed a little 
back of the middle of the tree. This allowed the stick 
to swing around the curves in the road. Often three or 
four days of the most careful work was required to 
transport such a mast tree to the sea. 


we 
How to Make a Globe. 


By C. B. BLiss. 


Perhaps some teachers will be glad to know how to 
make a good serviceable globe of any size in a few 
hours. Any bright boy or girl who can be induced to 
make a globe for himself and draw on it the map of all 
the countries of the world guided only by the line of 
latitude and longitude will have learned once for all many 
of the principal problems of geography. 
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Cut out of cardboard, by pencil, pin, string and knife, 
a circle ABC. Divide one of its radii into equal parts 
and draw lines at right angles. Cut out more circles 
with these lines a, 6, c, etc., as diameters, two circles for 
each line. Take the same number of pieces of board 2, 
y, z, of a thickness equal to the distance between the 
pieces of cardboard a, b, ¢, (less by the thickness of the 
cardboard than the divisions on the radius. It may be 
easier to make the drawing fit the thickness of the board.) 
Bore a hole thru the blocks and the circles and slip them 
onto a round stick P just the size to fit the hole. A nail | 
or wooden pin thru the axis at top and bottom will hold 
them all firmly in place. With a needle and strong thread 
T, tie the edges of the circles firmly in place the same 
distance apart as their centers. A number of awl holes, 
l, m, n, near the edge of the dises will make this easier, 
if the cardboard is very thick (and the thicker the better). 
Plenty of paper and flour paste will do the rest. Use 
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strips of newspaper two or three inches wide, a dozen 
thicknesses or so, the more the better. The last cover- 
ing can be made of sectors of writing paper. 

One way to get the proper shape for the sectors (see Fig. 
2) is to take a line equal to the distance from the equator to 
the pole, divide it into equal parts to mark the degrees of 
latitude and thru the points 0, 33, 48, 60, 70 ; draw lines 
proportionate to 60, 50, 40, 30, 20 the length in circle of 
a degree of longtitude of each of these points, and con- 
nect the ends of these lines. But the shape can easily be 
gotten by guess work and trial. 

Parallels of latitude can be drawn by holding the pen 
against the surface and turning the axis in its socket ; 
meridians by stretching a string tightly from pole to pole 
and drawing the pen along that, the points first being 
marked off on the equator. The mapscan be drawn from 
any map by following the lines of latitude and longitude. 


we 
Schools of the Northwest. VII. 


By WILLARD K. CLEMENT, University of Idaho. 


In the introductory article of this series, I called spe- 
cial attention to the peculiar conditions affecting educa- 
tional matters in the Northwestern states. In the papers 
that followed, the influence of these conditions has been 
repeatedly emphasized. Idaho as the special topic of 
investigation may have seemed at times peculiarly open 
to criticism. Some faults it certainly possesses in a 
marked degree. In other respects it is in advance of its 
older neighbor. The good results achieved have been 
pointed out as far as possible. 

With the state’s educational system thus before us, 
what conclusion may we draw or what suggestions can 
be made that will improve existing conditions ? 

It is a stock complaint with both state and county 
school superintendents that their reports are unsatisfac- 
tory and incomplete, owing to the faulty fashion in which 
reports are sent in by school. officials or frequent failures 
to make any report at all. From an examination of a 
number of state reports, Idaho would appear to be the 
greatest sinner in this regard. It has been shown how 
the absence of reports from two counties made it useless 
to attempt absolute accuracy in financial statements. 

Other tables are even more faulty. Much valuable in- 
formation is embodied in the last biennial report, the 
securing of which must have entailed a vast amount of 
work. Yet the statistics are often valueless, thru exas- 
perating omissions and faulty proofreading. Such re- 
ports can be made most instructive, but it requires in- 
telligent co-operation and interest on the part of all 
school officials. The segregation of the county school 
superintendent’s office should work a decided reform. 
The statistioal field must be broadened. The introduc- 
tion of short reports from the different county school 
superintendents, or at least pertinent extracts from them, 
would throw light upon many a dry column of figures. 
There is no reason why the Idaho reports should not be 
as attractive and helpful as those of Nevada and Mon- 
tana. 


In the third paper the requirements for the various 
grades of certificates were given and it was made evident 
that these should be raised. Nevada is a state which it 
is quite the fashion to criticise unsparingly, especially 
since the famous meeting ‘between Corbett and Fitz- 
simmons at Carson, It is therefore interesting to learn 
that Idaho requires less for a certificate enabling its 
holder to teach in any school in the state than Nevada 
does for a primary school certificate. The certificate 
which permits its holder to teach for four years in the 
high schools of Nevada is far more difficult to secure than 
an Idaho life diploma. Idaho may derive some slight 
consolation from the knowledge that its certificates are 
a little more difficult to secure than those of Oregon, but 


‘that is scant comfort. The requirements for every class 


of certificate should be raised to place the state on the 
proper plane. Such reforms, it is understood, are being 
considered by the present state superintendent. 
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The discrimination made in favor of the graduates of 
the normal schools and the failure to attach any weight 
to a university diploma have already been discussed. An 
additional proof of the unfairness of the present require- 
ments has come to my notice since the earlier paper was 
written. It was there shown what recognition is given 
the university diploma in the neighboring state of Wash- 
ington. Another member of the university’s last grad- 
uating class has just secured a position in one of the best 
Minnesota smaller cities, at a better salary than she 
would have received in Idaho, and a first grade certificate 
on the presentation of her diploma. Under such con- 
ditions what inducements does Idaho offer to the grad- 
uates of the state university to teach in its schools? A 
few more such examples, and no university graduate will 
look for a position in his own state. A lawshould be en- 
acted by the next legislature that would be satisfactory 
to all. The normal schools need lose nothing by such 
legislation. 

The retiring state superintendent urged that the num- 
ber of high schools be doubled. Desirable as this may 
be the prerequisites of a financial character are as yet 
lacking. With the advent of that prosperity which seems 
Idaho’s fortune, high schools should be numerous. It is 
well to anticipate the day by making such distinctions 
between high school teachers and those of the lower 
grades as will make the former position an enviable one. 
The time may not be ripe for the introduction of special 
certificates, but a step can certainly be taken in the right 
direction. In the high schools, with the new course of 
study, there will be positions requiring more or less spe- 
cialization, positions which everyone cannot fill. The 
lower grades offer no attractions to the student who has 
specialized in Latin, English, or science. Such students 
are not qualified by training or taste for the positions 
they are often compelled to accept. Inducements need 
not be purely financial to make such positions desirable. 
Any plan that will emphasize the importance of the high 
school will aid aspiring teachers and pupils. 

The next two years should see the publishing of the 
new course of study. The introduction of this in the 
schools of the state will be an unmixed blessing. Defi- 
niteness of aim and symmetry will take the place of ran- 
dom, haphazard attempts. Such a course must be higher, 
more complete for all grades than any now in use. It 
will make better teachers a necessity. The increased 
demands made upon them and the greater efficiency re- 
quired will drive many incompetents from the profession 
or compel them to seek the training needed. Better 
teachers must receive better wages and this means greater 
permanence and a position of more respect. 

It is needless to dwell upon the effects that such a un- 
iform system of education will have upon the pupils and 
people of the state. The awakening of individual and 
local pride that must naturally result is in itself no slight 
factor. The city and village school will be even more 
than now the object of universal interest. 

With a reasonable increase in material resources the 
next five years should accomplish more in educational 
lines for Idaho than has been done in the past decade. 
The financial side must always be kept in mind, for tho 
money alone cannot make good schools, it plays a most 
important part in the economy of these Western com- 
munities. ’ 

Many additional phases of Idaho school life might be 
touched upon, but enough has been said to give some 
idea of the efforts such a young commonwealth must 
make to secure the education of its sons and daughters. 
The whole subject of education in the Northwest is one 
that has received comparatively little attention despite 
the interest attaching to it. It is to be hoped that the 
student of education will turn from the older and more 
familiar fields to those newer ones where so much awaits 
the gleaner. 





This completes Mr. Clement’s series on ‘‘Schools ef the 
Northwest.” The preceding articles appeared in the issues for 
Oct. 14, 21, Nov. 4, 18, and Dec. 2. 
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Letters. 














Progress Books. 


The “progress book plan” had its beginning from a feel- 
ing of need on the part of the principal for a closer grasp 
of the work. It has resulted not only in accomplishing 
that purpose, but also in assisting each teacher to do 
well-arranged and efficient work. Aside from these ben- 
efits, the plan has been received so cordially by the 
teachers, and has so helped the principal in realizing their 
needs and in aiding him to meet them, that others may 
be interested in a somewhat detailed account. 

A note-book was procured for each teacher. The 
standard reversible was selected as being the neatest, 
most attractive and durable. The name of the school, 
and the number of the room were put in gold letters on 
each book. This note-book is 64 inches by 84 inches and 
has a detachable block pad. A brief note of direction 
was inscribed on the first page of the book, requesting 
that an entry be made by the teacher for each week of 
the school year, that the books be taken from the princi- 
pal’s office each Friday and returned to him the following 
Monday. In these reports a brief account of the plan 
followed, and the progress made in each study was re- 
quested. The teacher was also asked to make such fur- 
ther entries as would be likely to show forth clearly her 
aim in the work, and the hindrances or encouragements 
she met with in seeking to accomplish best results. 

The principal soon found that his knowledge of what 
was being done in the various classes, and how it was being 
done, was much more exact than when gained by observa- 
tion alone. The deeper insight into the method and 
spirit of the teacher was very gratifying ; it is well for 
her to realize that she has a definite aim in mind 
for the work of the day or week, to make note of it and 
to know that another will surely watch her aims and 
results. The teacher who writes, “During the coming 
week I shall give special attention to establishing rela- 
tions of confidence between myself and the children,” is 
likely to be able to write at the close of the next week, 
The work of getting into sympathetic relations with the 
children has been greatly advanced during the week ; 
several children have become more responsive.” One 
knows the teacher is growing in power, who writes, 
“During the past week I thought of several points in my 
work that need to be improved; I have determined to 
make my directions always concise and clear, and to re- 
quire the children to be exact in execution ; to require 
the pupils’ best effort in every exercise ; to be just in all 
my dealings with them.” Ina later entry the teacher 
remarks, “I feel that each child is doing his best, and 
there is marked improvement, especially with the weaker 
pupils, encouragement is given to those who have tried 
hard, even if not wholly successful.” 

These books have been very suggestive and helpful 
to substitutes who came to take up the work of an absent 
teacher and who wished to carry on the work without 
a break in the spirit and method. To visiting teachers 
also, who are after points of special method and interest 
the book is of much valu». The work of the supervisor 
or principal is made more satisfactory when he can read 
what has been done, and then has only the results, and 
their effect upon teacher and children to observe. 

To my mind the conditions and material for good work 
having been supplied, the important work for the principals 
with his teachers is first to know their aim in the work 
and what they are actually doing, then to commend that 
which is good and to condemn that which is bad, directing 
to the better way ; and finally to have always at hand 
an unlimited supply of intelligent, genuine, heartfelt 
sympathy for one’s fellow workers. For the furthering of 
this work on the part of the principal, and for more helpful 
and sympathetic relations between principals and teach- 
ers in general. I commend the “progress book plan.” 

Newark, N. J. EpGAR R. BROWN. 
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One Bond of Union. 


This bond between the children and their teachers is 
an exchange of ideas thru a letter-box. The teacher 
receives letters from children one week and answers 
them either individually or to the class as a whole, the 
next week. The little ones write freely and naturally of 
their home and school life and they are answered in a 
manner equally simple and natural. 

Upon special occasions the letter-box can be used to 
great advantage. A letter from the little Puritan maiden 
may contain many of the thoughts which are usually told 
at this time; letters from the seven little sisters make 
alive the subjects of the reading lessons in Jane Andrews’ 
book; letters to and from jolly old Santa Claus kindle 
a new love for the customs which cluster about this season. 

Some will look askance at the tax on time and origin- 
ality, but the labor is light if the pen is rapid and sym- 
pathy keen. In reality labor is lightened because with 
quickened enthusiasm the children enter expectantly and 
cheerfully upon their work. 

Then, too, it is difficult for one to appreciate, until she 
has tried it, what genuine pleasure these crude expressions 
of confidence and love give to a teacher working to meet 
the children’s needs for better and happier living. Not 
even she can fully realize the pride and joy of the child 
upon receiving his note. Unconsciously the little ones 
breathe in the spirit of the teacher. The alchemy of her 
influence now works with greater power than in the 
routine of formal lessons; the children partake more 
fully of her wholesome spirit; they lay hold upon her 
thought and life as their own ideal; she stands more 
fully revealed unto them what she longs to be, their true 
helper and teacher friend. EDITH RENCK. 

New Jersey, 
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Daily Progress. 


Those who must go around in old grooves as they per- 
form their daily tasks need not conclude that progress is 
impossible. All depends on the spiritual attitude. There 
are women who thrice daily set the table, cook the meal, 
and wash the dishes and yet exhibit superior mental 
characteristics during the thirty, forty, or fifty years of 
their lives. It is not what is usually termed education 
that brings this about; it is the following of an ideal. 
This is the thing most needful. 

It is not enough to have on ideal—there must be un- 
ceasing striving for its realization, no matter how dreary 
the routine laid upon one as the means of earning one’s 
daily bread. The successful street sweeper has an ideal, 
its basis being perhaps the courage with which he per- 
forms his task. The tendency of routine is to obscure 
the ideal, unless there is determination to hold fast and 
to allow nothing to diminish it. In the school-room there 
must be strong adherence to duty, no matter if pupils be 
deformed, unclean, disrespectful, or unwilling ; the ideal 
demands this. To redeem teaching from insignificance 
there must be an ideal, courage, and a sense of refine- 
ment. 

Progress belongs to the teaching profession because 
the teacher feels that he has, or may have, the means to 
rise to a greater height to-morrow than to-day. The 
common laborer is not so situated, and yet thousands of 
these toilers are men of high character and know it. 

The field in which the teacher labors can yield happi- 
ness with all its oppressive routine. It gives an oppor- 
tunity to form character. 

He who has an ideal and follows it, who has courage 
and will power, who has refinement that keeps him from 
degradation or contamination—he who nourishes all these 
is felt by his pupils and associates to be progressive, for 
out of these elements progress springs. 


<a 
The Flesh Pots of Egypt. 


The cry that the public schools are neglecting arith- 
metic and spelling, has beetl raised again, this time by 
General Merriam, director of the census. In speaking 
of the percentage of failures among the applicants for 
places under him he says : 


“They cannot spell, and they cannot do ordinary arithmetic. 
Fifty per cent. fail, and they fail because they cannot divide 
100,000 by 4028 ; that is, they cannot get 3 correct result. It 
is simply marvelous, the lack of education in these rudimentary 
branches. Something must be radically wrong with our system 
of education. Our public schools teach botany and physiology, 
and sewing, and molding, but apparently they do not teach 
simple arithmetic and spelling.” 

It is possible, however, that if a similar examination 
had been held forty years ago, before the days of psy- 
chology and clay modeling, a similar state of affairs 
would have been revealed,: It is further pertinent to 
inquire if the percentage of failures was largest among 
the candidates from the educationally progressive com- 
munities or from the educationally backward. 


| 
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State Unification. 

The tentative “unification” plan of Governor Roose- 
velt’s committee which was described in THE ScHooz 
JOURNAL last week seems to contemplate nothing more 
than a few harmless changes in the present organization 
of public education agencies in the state of New York. 
No uninformed reader would ever dream that its purpose 
was real unification. To be sure there is to be a chancellor 
elected by the board of regents as chief educational off- 
cer of the state. But he is to have no vote except upon 
the appointment of subordinates, is not allowed to make 
any appointments, and not required to outline educational 
policies. This “Chancellor” is to be merely a tower of 
dignity and supreme elevation beyond all semblance of 
direct responsibility for anything or to anybody. His chief 
value is that of a central figure (-head) whose mere exist- 
ence must silence those skeptics who may not believe that 
there is any unification. 

Instead of two departments, as at present, there are 
to be four, viz. : first, Public Schools, including all insti- 
tutions supported wholly or in part by public taxation; 
second, Higher Education, including colleges, universities, 
preparatory, and technical schools; third, Library and 
State Museum ; fourth, Educational Law and Finance. 
And this is to be considered unification. O tempora! 


we 
The Passing of the Charity Student. 


The Yale corporation has decided te substitute “ pro- 
fessional” colored waiters in the college commons in 
place of the amateur undergraduates who have for years 
filled the positions. In defence of the change it is urged 
that poor men can nowadays earn their way thru college 
without performing menial services. The number of 
students who contribute to their own support is very 
large in Yale, but the old-fashioned “charity student” 
with his ill-fitting clothes, is becoming an extinct species. 
Poor men now earn their way by clever business schemes, 
by contributing to newspapers, by tutoring their less 
fortunate classmates. They no longer huddle together 
inone of the old unhealthy dormitories, but are sprinkled 
all over the campus ; occasionally one finds his way into 
Vanderbilt itself. There are instances of poor men who 
have made from $3,000 to $5,000 a year during their 
college course. It not unfrequently happens that these 
fellows find life very hard after they leave college and 
come down to an ordinary fifteen dollar a week basis. 

President Hadley, in his recent inaugural address, 
called attention to the need of making students as inde- 
pendent as possible. ‘“‘ What we want,” said he, “is not 
more beneficiary funds but more opportunities for work.” 
He even recommended that all scholarship funds be re- 
garded as a loan to be repaid when the student is finan- 
cially able. The general tendency at Yale is to reject the _ 
notion that any man is entitled to especial consideration 
either on account of his poverty or on account of his wealth, 

a 

The wonderful development of Teachers College in the 
past few months means more than a high tribute to those 
who are at present directing the destinies of that great 
institution. It shows that the professional training of 
teachers in both the theory and art of education is re- 
garded as worthy of most generous support by thought- 
ful philanthropists. This is a new phase in the advance 
of education. If we except Basedow, whose success in 
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the eighteenth century was due chiefly to his impetuous 
agitation and skill in opening hearts and purses, we can 
state with pride, that, at no time and nowhere has so 
much solicitude been devoted to the upbuilding and 
equipment of institutions for the preparation of educat- 
ors as in the United States of America to-day. 

And still there are people left, school teachers and 
officers among them, who do not believe in the need of 
special training for teachers ! 

a 

Some may remember how the Herbartians started out 
a few years ago to force the establishment of unification 
in the elementary course of study. First there was to 
be one center; then two centers were considered more 
convenient, next three were -proposed and at last five, 
and there the discussion stopped. Is the movement for 
“unification” in New York destined to follow the same 
course ? 





The college undergraduate who pays $100 or $150 in 
tuition fees does not often realize that he is still a bene- 
ficiary of the institution with which he is connected. In 
none of the leading colleges is the charge for tuition 


high enough to pay a moiety of the running expenses. | 


President Tucker, of Dartmouth, recently stated to a 
gathering of undergraduates that the college during the 
last year received from tuition fees $32,000, while the 
amount expended was $140,000. In other words the 
student who pays full tuition returns less than one-fourth 
of what his education actually costs. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has several times had occasion 
to note the difficulties under which Pennsylvania schools 
labor by reason of insufficient appropriations. It will be 
remembered that Philadelphia teachers were a short time 
ago complaining because their allowance for supplies was 
so short that they had to go into their own pockets ‘for 
postage stamps when conducting school business. In 
the face of such circumstances it is interesting to read in 
Philadelphia papers such headlines as these: “ The State’s 
Snug Balance-—-Treasurer Has Over Two and a Half Mil- 
lions in General Fund—-Gain in Revenue Came From Cor- 
porations.” It is about time that prosperity should begin 
to affect the schools. 





Miss Abbie Leach, A.M., Professor of Greek in Vassar College. 
President-elect of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
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The Busy Morld. 


Opening of the Fifty-Sixth Congress. 


The capitol was crowded with eager throngs on De- 
cember 4 to witness the opening of the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress. The senate maintained its somber and unruffled 
dignity. There the death of Vice-President Hobart cast 
a pall over the preliminary proceedings. The senate was 
called to order promptly at 12 o’clock noon by Mr. Frye, 
of Maine, president pro tem, and after an invocation by 
the blind chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Milburn, the business 
was proceeded with. Objection was made to the seating 
of Mr. Quay, of Pennsylvania, and a protest was offered 
against Mr. Clark, of Montana, on account of alleged 
bribery. 

In the house the main incidents consisted of the elec- 
tion and induction into office of Speaker Henderson, the 
appointment of the uS8ual committees to wait on the 
president, and the drawing of seats. Herbert Putnam, 
librarian of Congress, asked for an appropriation sufficient 
to increase the library force from 134 to 229. Thesecretary 
of the treasury submitted estimates calling for an appro- 
priation of $631,081,994 for the year 1901. Represen- 
tative Payne, of New York, offered a bill subsidizing 
American ships. 


Robert's Case Referred to a Committee. 


When the house assembled on December 4, Brigham 
H. Roberts, the Mormon representative to whom objec- 
tion had been made on account of his alleged polygamous 
relations was not allowed to take his seat. In accord- 
ance with the Republican program, outlined at a confer- 
ence of members of that party, Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, made 
objection to the administration of the oath to Roberts 
and offered a resolution to refer the matter to a commit- 
tee. Roberts was in the room at the opening of the ses- 
sion, but soon retired. : 

The protest from the citizens of the United States was 
presented in the shape of a document signed by 7,000,000 
persons. It made several immense rolls which were piled 
near the speaker’s desk. The committee will hear the 
evidence in the Roberts case and report to the house, 
where a vote on his admission will be taken. 


Senate Currency Bill. 


The senate currency bill, prepared by the Republican 
members of the finance committee, provides for a gold 
standard and a $150,000,000 gold reserve for the redemp- 
tion of the United States notes and treasury notes. It 
also provides for the issue of gold and silver certificates, 
contemplates the refunding of the national debt, and 
changes the national bank provisions. A tax of one per 
cent. for each half year is placed on the average national 
bank circulation for that period. 


Census of Alaska. 


A census of the territery of Alaska is being taken by 
the United States government. The enumerators for 
southern Alaska will have an easy time, but the fourteen 
who will go to the portion north of the Yukon will liter- 
ally take their lives in their hands, for they will go into 
regions where lawlessness prevails. Dog trains and 
sledges will be used and the enumerators will have to 
make long detours thru uninhabited wilds to reach a 
camp here and there, made up of a mere handful of set- 
tlers. 








Census of Cuba Completed. 


Gen. Sanger announces that the Cuban census was 
completed on November 30. The tabulation of the re- 
turns of the enumerators will be begun at once in Wash- 
ington. It is expected that this work will be completed 
by April 11, the date of expiration of the year allowed by 
the treaty of peace for the determination of the status of 
the Spanish residents of Cuba. 
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The Battle at the Modder River. 


Gen. Methuen’s army, which is marching to relieve 
Kimberley, recently had a ten-hour fight with the Boers 
at the Modder river. The Boers contested the position 
with the utmost stubbornness, but were finally compelled 
to give way and are said to be concentrating at Spytfon- 
tein, a few miles further north, in order to contest the 
British advance. 

Gen. Methuen’s loss in the battle of Modder river was 
73 killed, 372 wounded, and 7 missing. In the three 
battles since the army started the loss is about 1,000. 
The British general now holds the Modder river, and is 
now repairing the bridge which the Boers wrecked with 
dynamite, and waiting for reinforcements to come up. 

The fact that Methuen is being reinforced from De Aar 
by three battalions of infantry and a cavalry corps makes 
it possible that he may, when he reaches Kimberley, be 
able to await the completion of Gen. Gatacre’s concen- 
tration on the frontier and the arrival of Sir Charles 
Warren’s division, his line of communications with the 
colony being guarded by troops escheloned along from 
the Modder river to the Orange river. 


Enlargement of the White House. 


Steps have recently been taken to make some import- 
ant additions to the White House at Washington. These 
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school trustees, and the members of the town council. 
Heretofore only one town election has been held at a time. 
hereafter several will be held. The elections are held un; 
der the direction of army officers designated by Gen 
Davis. 


Death of a Great ‘Railroad Builder. 


John I. Blair, the millionaire railroad builder and man- 
ager, died at his home in Blairstown, N. J., December 2, 
at the age of ninety-seven years. The founder of the 
family was Joan Blair, who came from Scotland and 
settled in New Jersey in 1720. John Inslee Blair was 
born August 22,1802, in what was then a little settle- 
ment in the woods, two miles below Belvidere on the 
Delaware river. He attended school for a few winters 
in the neighborhood, but was more interested in the busy 
life about the iron furnace and the shipping place than 
in an education. 

His first money was earned trapping muskrats and 
rabbits and selling their skins; then he became clerk in 
a store, and at seventeen had a store of his own. This 
was the foundation of his fortune. His business grew 
and in a few years he became interested in the iron mines 
of Pennsylvania. The Scranton brothers settled at Slo- 
cum, Pa., and in I846 Mr. Blair’s money helped them to 
build a large rolling mill. Slocum became the city of 





comprise two wings, one of 
which will be occupied chiefiy 
by the state dining room, which 
will be one of the most beauti- 
ful apartments in the world. At 
present there is lack of room 
in the White House, which is 
especially noticeable whenever 
there are cabinet meetings. It 
is estimated that the improve- 
ments will cost about $250,000. 


Partitioning African Terri- 
tory. 


A wonderful change has 
come over Africa during the 
last quarter of the present cen- 
tury. The great impetus given 
to African occupation and set- 












SHADED SPOTS SHOW 
WHERE FIGHTING [3 
GOING ON. 

HEAVY LINES SHOW 
THE WEDGES OF 
CIVILIZATION. 











tlement is due mainly to the 


travels and explorations of Henry M. Stanley, carry- 


ing the flag of the United States of America. In 
spite of this, however, our government has taken no part 
in the partition of African lands and it is not likely to 
do so. Wedges of civilization have been driven into the 
continent on all sides. The map shows where the differ- 
ent powers have driven in these wedges and their rela- 
tive importance. The shaded parts show where fighting 
is now going on. Besides the Transvaal war the British 
have a war on their hands in the Sudan. The French 
are fighting on the border of Algeria and in other places 
in the Sahara region. 


Using the Tides. 


The tides are now utilized for generating power at Fin- 
isterre, France, during fourteen hours of the day. At 
flood tide the water flows thru a canal into a pond in the 
rear of the power house, and returns to the sea at ebb 
tide. The total fall is seven feet and a half, and eighty- 
horse power is generated by means of turbines. The 
power is applied to various industries. 


Election in Porto Rico. 


Local interest in Porto Rico is just now centered on 
the elections, in which the two parties, the Republicans 
and Federals, are striving for supremacy. Elections are 
to be held in sixty-nine towns. So far the Federals have 
won in five of these, and the Republicans in four. The 
following officers are chosen in each town: One alcalde, 
or mayor ; one municipal judge and one vice-judge ; five 


























Scranton, and Scranton had to have an outlet for its 
product. Mr. Blair and his associates bought a road 
which led from Oswego, N. Y., to Ithaca. It was a poor 
affair and Blair insisted on building it over again. This 
was the beginning of his career as a railroad builder ; in 
all he assisted in the construction of over a score 
of railroads crossing many states, and accumulated a for- 
tune estimated at from $50,000,000 to $70,000,000. 

To the last he remained simple and homely in his 
tastes, living ina big two-story frame house at Blairs- 
town. His neighbors took pride in recounting his ca- 
reer and each year his birthday was celebrated by his 
townsmen. 
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The Educational Outlook. 








Centennial of a Great Educator. 


Bronson Alcott was born on Nov. 29, 1799. His centennial’ 


has just been celebrated by a memorial meeting in the Second 
Church, Copley Square, Boston. A number of Alcott’s old 
— in the Concord School of Philosophy were brought 
together. 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, the well-known biographer, of Emer- 
-son, Alcott, and others of the NewjEngland philosophers, de- 
livered the leading address, calling especia) attention to the in- 
fluence exerted by Alcott upon Emerson, Thoreau, and Horace 
Mann. His ideas of education seemed to his contemporaries 
bizarre and impracticable; yet many of them have in a modified 
.form been cr hoe by a later generation. Alcott believed in 
corporal punishment, but when one of his pupils had to be 
chastised, the flogging was inflicted by the pupil upon the mas- 
ter. No pupil, it is recorded, ever went thru that ordeal twice. 
Alcott’s service to American philosophy was great. Tho he 
was not always understood, he did much to provoke thought in 
“a community that was just casting off its provincial sluggish- 
ness. His little school of philosophy at Concord was the sub- 
ject of much cheap ridicule, but it gained a well-merited respect 
from the educated and cultivated classes. 


Meeting of Associated Principals. 


The fifteenth holiday conference of the Associated Academic 
Principals of New York will be held in Syracuse on Dec. 26-28. 

-The matter and method of the leading departments of study, 
as related to the secondary schools, will be tully discussed 
under the guidance of thoughtful and experienced committees. 
The annual address will be delivered by Chancellor James R. 
Day, of Syracuse university, on a subject yet to be announced. 

The propositions forming the basis of report on studies in 
‘language and literature will be discussed at the opening of the 
second day’s session. These in brief are that emphasis should 
be laid on good reading. The teacher should be as thoroly 
‘ prepared for this work as for other subjects taught in the 
grades. Examinations should be instituted by our school 
authorities to test a teacher’s ability as to knowledge of good 
reading and of the'interpretation of good literature. A plan 
-of work and a well-grad d course in literature study adapted 
to each of the grades is essential to success in the use of clear 
and correct a and the rightful appreciation of literary 
studies in the high school. The principles of grammar and 
composition relating to capitalization, punctuation, and para- 
graph writing should receive special emphasis. 

_First year English should be begun in the eighth grade, and 
the examination should be held in June of the first year of the 
high school. The second year English should be taken in the 
-second year. The third year English should be begun in the 
third year and continued sixty weeks with extensive study of 
four or five books. An opportunity for taking college entrance 
English or American selections, or English selections should 
be given as a substitute for the readings in third year English, 
in connection with advanced studies of English language, com- 
position, and literature. 

The report of the committee of seven on the study of history 
will be discussed under these heads: How much time should 
be allotted to the study of history? What histeric fields may 
be studied with most profit? In what order should the his- 
toric fields be presented? Recommended methods and aids. 

A reduction of a fare and one third has been arranged for 
on the certificate plan, as has been customary in past years. 
Two hotels have provided special rates. The Yates will 
-charge $2.50 per day and for those who remain less than a day 
75 cents for each meal or forlodging. At the St. Cloud the 
‘rate will be $1.50 per day and less than a day 50 cents for each 
meal orlodging. — 


Teachers’ Lecture Course. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0O.—The Teachers’ lecture course for this 
winter is in charge of Mr. B. W. Rannells, Miss Annie Robin- 
son, and Miss Wendla Davis. Prof. Henry E. Bowne, of 
Western Reserve university, will open the course on Dec. 8, 
with a lecture on “ Boer or Briton?” Thesubsequent lectures 
will be: Prof. Amos E Dolbear, of Tufts college, on “ Wire- 
less Telegraphy;” Prof. George H. Palmer, of Harvard 
university, on “ The School as an Ethical Instrument;” Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia university, on ‘The 
Mind of the Child;” Pres. David Starr Jordan, of Stanford 

- university, on “‘ The Meaning of Democracy;” Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, of Princeton university, will give ‘“‘An Author’s Read- 
ing.” 

Professional Spirit in the South. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—At a joint meeting of the board of educa- 
tion and board of examiners of this city, Pres. Peres spoke on 
‘the professional reading of the teachers in charge.’ He stated 
that the list of twelve educational classics, selected by Dr. 
Harris, had already pity to be most helpful. Many of the 
teachers had read all the books; others were making a begin- 
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special examinations upon the subject matter of the books. 

abitual reading of an educational periodical is also becoming 
the usual thing with teachers. In every way they are alive to 
the necessity of prefessional advancement. 


To Establish Garden Schools. 


WASHINGTON.—Considerable prominence has been given to 
the idea of the Daughters of the American Revolution estab- 
lishing in Porto Rico a system of kindergartens for the training 
of practical farmers. The plan is to operate a few model farms 
at different points in the island. There would seem, however, 
to be two —— regarding the practicability of the scheme. 
Governor-General Davis, while giving the plan a qualified ap- 
proval, says that it will run counter to all the prejudices of the 
natives. Education with them means immunity from manual 
toil. No Porto Rican will think .of studying except with the 
understanding that he shall thereby be enabled to gain his liv- 
ing in some genteel calling. The youth of the island areclam- 
oring for sedentary positions, permitting much leisure-and lit- 
tle work. Agricultural and mechanical pursuits are held in 
contempt. 


Secondary School Men Meet. 


TRENTON, N.J.—The annual convention of the Association 
of Collegesand Preparatory Schools of the Middle States met 
in this city on Nov. 29. Mayor Briggs, of Trenton, delivered 
an address of welcome. The forenoon was occupied with a 
discussion of the teaching ot philosophy in the colleges. Papers 
were read by Profs. G. S. Fullerton, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; A. T. Ormond, of Princeton university, and F.C. 
‘French, of Vassar college. 

The educationally important discussion was left for the fore- 
noon session. Steps were taken at that time looking toward 
uniformity of college entrance examination. Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler was the chief speaker. He stated that in his 
opinion there ought to beno problem of college entrance. The 
trouble was that colleges were inclined to elevate the whims of 
certain instructors, or their personal interest in certain text- 
books prepared by themselves, into principles governing the 
admission of students. English is the only subject in which re- 
quirements are uniform among a considerable number ot col- 
leges, and the uniformity in English exists mostly in name; 
there is no agreement upon a body of affirmations regarding 
aims and methods of study. 


WHAT IS NEEDED. 


There is a crying need, not only for uniform requirements 
for admission to college, but for a uniform administration of 
those requirements. There must be an agreement not only 
upon the subject-matter to be studied but upon the end sought. 
The teacher in the secondary school must know where he is 
coming out. He must not depend upon rule-of-thumb knowl- 
edge that Bryn Maur likes one kind of thing in geometry, Col- 
umbia another, Princeton athird. He must cease studying, as 
he now has to do, the idiosyncrasies of college professors, and 
must get down to study of educational principles. 

At the close of his talk Prof. Butler introduced a resolution 
which was adopted, looking towards the establishment of a 
joint college admission examination board for the Middle 
States. Ways and means for bringing the matter before the 
fifty or sixty colleges in this section of the country were dis- 
cussed and a committee appointed. It would seem that a step 
in advance has been taken. 

The convention closed Dec. 2. Dr.John D. Wright, of New 
York, was elected president for the ensuing year. 


A Good Investment. 


Boston, Mass.—Pres. Wm. G. Frost, of Berea college, 
Kentucky, has been in Boston during Thanksgiving week, so- 
liciting funds for the admirable institution over which he pre- 
sides, Dr. Pearson, of Chicago, having given $50,000 on condi- 
tion that an additional $150,000 be raised. The good work 
done by Berea would seem to justify Mr. Frost in making 
every endeavor to extend its sphere of usefulness. The college 
with six or seven hundred students, gets on with only $30,000 
a year, a fraction of what Yale or Harvard spends upon a foot- 
ball game. The students draw supplies of pork and meal from 
their homes in the mountains. Some of them cut their own 
fire wood. It was from such stock as they have in Berea col- 
lege that Abraham Lincoln came. 


Sir William. Dawson, Geologist. 


MONTREAL.—Sir William Dawson, late principal of McGill 
college and a distinguished geologist, died Nov rg. Born in 
Nova Scotia, in 1820, and educated at the University of Edin- 
burgh, he returned to his native province and devoted himself 
to its geology and natural history. The result of his researches 
are embodied in his ‘“ Acadian Geology.” He was a volumin- 
ous writer and an authority in his special field. In 1850 he was 
appointed superintendent of education for Nova Scotia and in 
1855 became principal of McGill college. He resigned the 
sition of: vice chancellor in 1893. His life has been crowded 
with successful labors. 
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Lewiston Retains Miss Finch. 


Lewiston, Me.—Miss Adelaide V. Finch, principal of the 
Lewiston normal training school, was recently asked to take 
charge of a similar school at 
Haverhill, Mass. The offer was 
so flattering that Miss Finch de- 
cided to accept and accordingly 
resigned her position here. The 
tidings was received with sor- 
row by everybody in town, and 
with dismay by the students of 
the training school. They went 
to her one by one to express 
their appreciation of what she 
had done for them and to con- 
gratulate her upon the call to 
wider fields. So general, and so 
evidently genuine was the regret 
shown that Miss Finch, whose 
whole energy and interest has 
been devoted to her work, was 
prevailed upon to recall her decision and remain in Lewiston. 

Since she came to this city, Miss Finch has brought about 
decided changes in the school system. She has always been 
a student of the most advanced ideas of education and has 
advocated them boldly even in opposition to the generally 
accepted views of the board. She has s:ood for art in the 
schools, for the kindergarten and other modern methods of 
education. Her crusade for art was begun two years ago ina 
talk in which she called attention to the progress of the move- 
ment in several of the larger New England cities. Among 
other things she said: “ Art in the public schools is a subject 
of vital significance, and I will give a few reasons why the de- 
velopment of this field is so important. The fact is, that the 
love of the beautiful shapes our lives more closely than we 
know. The keenest appreciation of beauty is gained in child- 
hood, and if, in the near future years we want our Lewiston 
streets clean, our architecture pleasing, weli-kept lawns around 
each littie home, ao matter how poor it may be, if we want 
refinement Oa po in all walks of life, our boys and girls 
must to-day be led to appreciate the beautiful. Money spent 
in making our surroundings in school beautiful is amply repaid 
by the increased interest of pupils, a closer application to 
work, a greater love for the school, and by the discipline 
secured. The most potent factors in our education are the 
silent influences round aboutus. It is really not so much the 
book knowledge learned at school which ieedees us, as the 
uncoascious education which daily goes on from our surround- 





ings.” 

Hiss Finch’s efforts have been so successful that every 
school in Lewiston has copies of the old masters on its walls. 
The citizens are thoroly interested in the matter and are plan- 
ning great things for the future in the way of school-room 
decoration. 

Outside of the schools themselves Miss Finch has made 
many friends. She has spoken before clubs and at teachers’ 
meetings in various parts of the state. She is the only 
woman ever nominated for membership on the Lewiston 
school board; while pleased at the compliment she refused 
the office, however, on account of her many school duties. 
She is the author of the Finch primer which has had a large 
sale and has been justly popular. In 1897, Miss Finch trav- 
eled thru West Virginia addressing teachers in all parts of the 
state and she has spoken in a similar way in other parts of the 
coutnry 


Lectures for Prospective Teachers 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—At a meeting of the teachers’ com- 
mittee of theliterary department of the University of Michigan, 
held Monday, Nov. 13, it was determined to organize a course 
of public lectures upon educational subjects for the benefit of 
students who intend to enter _ the work of teaching. The 
Y eg ray will be in the main drawn from the literary faculty, 
tho it is possible that a few lectures may be given by men from 
other institutions or by other persons prominent in the work of 
education. 

A course of six lectures on teaching arranged by the com- 
mittee will be opened early in December, by President Angell, 
who will take for his subject, “Teaching as a Calling for 
University and College Students.” He will be followed in 
Jaruary by Professor Hinsdale in a lecture on ‘ The Peda- 
ponical Principles Entering into the Teachers’ Preparation.” 

n February, Professor Mechem, of the law department, will 
speak upon the “ Teachers’ Legal Status.” The remaining 
three lectures of the course will be announced later. 


The program of the meeting of the Michigan School- 
masters’ club, held on December 1, covered the subject of 
requirements for admission to the university. The basis of 
the discussion was the report of the committee on college en- 
trance requirements made last July to the National Educational 
Association. The special topic was the unification of the re- 
quirements for admission to Michigan colleges along the lines 
laid down by the committee, and the necessary adjustment of 
high school programs and curriculums to that end. The re- 
port as a whole was disctssed by Dr. Hinsdale. 
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Chicago Notes. 


That one principal in the city reads and appreciates educa- 
tional literature is evinced by the marked papers which come 
around to the teachers at short intervals. They answer a 
double purpose, showing the teachers what the principal thinks 
and by the adoption of the suggestions made, giving the prin- 
cipal an idea of the receptivity of the teachers and their desire 
to improve. 

The pictures in the La Fayette school are hung so low that 
the children can read the printed slips which have been cut 
from the picture and sel on the glass. At an institute held 
there, every picture was surrounded by teachers and this label- 
ing received the highest praise. It may be added that chil- 
dren are not the only ones instructed by the —_ 

Apropos of school decorations, the pressure brought to bear 
by the principal of a certain school was so great that one 
teacher, wholly unable to spend as much as was required, felt 
obliged to leave the school. There may have been other 
reasons, but the fact that this was given as the principal one 
shows that decorations are not always voluntarily given. 


THE PENNY SAVINGS BANKS. 

One teacher is on record as saying that the poorer the dis- 
trict the more she dislikes the bank book. A penny represents 
a stick of candy, which to a starved child who is especially 
hungry means the height of luxury. It is saved instead, and 
when the accumulation is sufficient to buy a pair of shoes for 
the baby or perhaps a package of tobacco for the father the 
little financier is obliged to give it up. Ofcourse he ought to 
feel the consciousness of virtue, but he is wrathy instead. 
Even cherishing these opinions, however, this teacher’s bank 
books are in a fourishing condition, altho she is not at the pre- 
sent time in a poor district. 

Another teacher asked a boy whom she knew to have a book, 
why he spent money for candy instead of stamps; his wo od 
was, “ Why my mother gives me all my moog A money !” - 
other teacher says it gives her a chill to see the children com- 
paring books, especially since rivalry in intellectual acquire- 
ments is so completely discouraged. Nevertheless the bank 
book has come to stay and is doing a great deal of good. 

Each teacher receives at intervals a sympathetically worded ° 
circular offering to advance, if she is temporarily embarrassed, 
a loan. The writer, an ex-teacher, charges ten per cent. ¢ 
month interest; will not lend for less than two months and 
has plenty ot victims. Would it not be a good idea to estab- 
lish a penny savings bank of some kind for teachers? Mr. 
Watt has a sort of agency where teachers who borrow and 
teachers who lend may exchange money for notes. 


MR, TOMLINS’ BOOKS. 


The teachers who paid thirty cents for Mr. Tomlins’ books 
had their money refunded. A great hue and cry was raised in 
the papers about extortion and teachers being “held up,” The 

rice of the book was estimated at four and a half cents, I be- 
ieve. The judgment, experience, and work of Mr. Tomlins in 
preparing the book were not reckoned in this amount. Nearly 
all the teachers were supplied before Mr. Tomlins’ lectures 
with — of the songs he teaches, and felt it an imposition 
to be obliged to buy what they already had; but those who 
did not own the collections were glad to get them—even at the 
“ exorbitant rate ” of fifteen cents. 

Truant officers have been a great boon to the teachers. We 
wondered at first what possible punishment we could employ 
after the law went into effect, since our strongest measure, the 
sending of children home and keeping them there had been 
taken from us. But when a boy realizes that if he is found on 
the streets he may possibly be sent to a truant school, and his 
parents learn that they are required to give an account of 
themselves and may be fined, the whole situation is changed. 
One boy noted for his impudence and truancy, after his par- 
ents had received a thoro overhauling by the truant agent, has 
become a model, or as near it as, with his nomadic tendencies, 
he can ever be. His teacher, joyfully recognizing the change, 
endeavors to keep him moving one way or another all the time, 
and the materials which are taken to and from that room are 
innumerable. Formerly he hated his teacher, now he tolerates 
her. - Mary E, FitzGERA.p. 


The work of pr in the public schools of Chicago, intended 
for exhibition at the Paris fair, is complete and will be sent on 
to New York about Dec. 15. The exhibition consists of one 
hundred volumes of manuscript, together with thirty portfolios 
of drawings and color studies and specimens of constructive 
work done in the manual training school. 


The committee of one hundred appointed by the Civic Fed- 
eration to study the educational needs of Chicago, has held 
its first meeting. Pres. Head outlined the plan for calling 
together one hundred representative citizens—teachers, 
parents and taxpayers—who are most deeply interested in the 
public school system. He recommended sending out experts 
to study the methods employed in other cities,and from the 
expression of the membersof the committtee it is evident that 
an effort will be made to bring the school board to a sense of 
~ aeeeanem, in several important particulars, of the city 
schools. 


‘ 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


Prof. Brander Matthews, of Columbia, who is well known as 
a writer, expects to leave his college work about February 1 
for a trip thru Egypt, Turkey, Greece, and Italy. 


Ata meeting of the Universalist club held recently at the 
St. Denis hotel, President Gunnison, of St. Lawrence 
university, Canton, N. Y., the guest of the club, announced 
that had received gifts for the endowment of the university to 
the amount of $34,000. He stated that the attendance at the 
university was large and the outlook encouraging. 


The annual meeting of the Educational Alliance on Nov. 12 
brought together many friends of this notable undertaking, 
The report of attendance showed that 1,602,104 persons had 
used the privileges offered by the alliance. Prof. Davidson, 
who has a Class at the alliance, read a paper on the education of 
the wage earner and suggested the establishment of a series of 
evening classes. 


The usual Thanksgiving exercises at the Ethical Culture 
schools took place on Nov.29. They were significant trom 
their simplicity and absence of show. It was the desire of the 
principal, Mr.J. F. Reigart, that no recitations should be es- 
pecially prepared for the occasion, but that everything should 
grow naturally out of the school-room work. In all the classes 
the literature study of the past two months had been based 
upon autumn and the harvest. Collections of pictures appro- 
priate to the season had been made, together with detailed 
study of a few literary gems by all the children. The results 
of this work were shown in the exercises. The recitations 
presented were only those which whole classes had committed ; 
the essays read were pe! selected as being the best of those 
written in connection with the regular work, 


Schoolmasters’ Club, 


At the regular meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club, at the 
St. Denis, corner Broadway and Eleventh street, Saturday eve- 
ning, Dec. 9, an address is to be made by Dr. Emerson E. 
White, of Columbus, Ohio, on “ Psychology and the Art of 
Teaching.” 

Mr. Coler’s Proposition. 


The only apparent way by which the New York teachers will 
in December obtain the money earned by them in November 
is that proposes by Comptroller Coler. It amogints to an as- 
sumption of responsibility by Mr. Coler and several other gen- 
tlemen. It may best be described in Mr. Coler’s own words. 


“T have proposed to J, J. Little the following arrangement: If 
the board will certify to me that it has enough money to pay the 
November salaries upon the same basis as the October salaries 
were paid, and to have enough left to equal the amounts which 
the corporation counsel has declared were illegally paid to the 
teachers under the new schedule. I will jointly with the board 
assume personal liability for the November salaries. 

‘‘ This means that if the contention of the corporation counsel, 
that the new salary schedule is illegal, should be sustained, the 
teachers will get no money in January for [)ecember, since the 
court would hold that they had already received a full year’s sal- 
ary. If the cour:s should decide against the corporation counsel, 
the new schedules would be sustained, and revenue bonds would 
have to be sold to provide for whatever deficit would be created 
by compliance with the mandatory provisions of the Ahearn law. 
tf any deficit should occur thru acceptance of the agreement I 

ropose making, members of the school board and myself would 
es a jointly liable, and we could obtain relief only thru the 
legislature."] 


High School Teachers Pay. 


In the midst of the salary fray the high school teachers are 
suffering no annoyance. They all received their full pay for 
October and they will obtain their November salaries without 
any dispute. The only instructors who have not been paid in 
full are about half a dozen who come under the clause of the 
Ahearn law which provides that each teacher who has taught 
for fifteen years shall receive not less than $1,200. Some of 
these teachers now have $900, some $1,000. They have not yet 
ee any of the additional pay made mandatory by the 
aw. 

Says Teachers are Illiterate. 


In a talk before the Public Education Association, on Nov. 
22, Mr. Percival Chubb, of the Ethical Culture schools,fasserted 
the hopelessness of ex oy mes results in English teaching 
while the public schools are full of teachers who cannot write 

ammatical English. THe SCHOOL JOURNAL representative 
tas obtained from Mr. Chubb. the following statement, with 
reference to this assertion: 

“ J did not intend,” he said, “ that my remarks should have 
any political bearing. I do not know that any age or organ- 
ization is responsible for the evil I assailed. prey od know 
from what I have myself seen and from what others have told 
me that it exists. Reon no apary in instructing large 
classes of teachers in the boroughs of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn bas shown me that a considerable percentage is illiterate. 
( tnen to say that very many teachers habitually hand in 
written work in which I find misspelled words and incorrect 
punctuation. Even among those who can spell and who know 
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when te use the full stop, a large number have absolutely ne 
idea of sentence and paragraph structure. It is rather an ex- 
ceptional teacher who writes good, clean English, free from 
the solecisms and improprieties she is supposed to warn her 
pupils against. 

“ The responsibility for this state of things rests largely upon 
the community which tolerates in its professional people the 
most extreme laxness in the use of language, written or spoken. 
I have heard good Americans say that inasmuch as the average 
man walks badly, breathes badly, eats badly, it is idle to expect 
him to speak and write well; and, of course, the teachers are 
just ordinary people. 

“ Now I don’t believe in that way of looking at things. I 
cannot agree with the Yale professor who is reported to have 
said that the ordinary college graduate does not need a style. 
I hold that the public schools ought to teach the English lan- 
guage, and that the first step toward effectual teaching is to 
secure instructors who habitually use good English.” 


Report of Teachers College. 


The report of thedean and treasurer of Teachers college 
for last year has been presented to the trustees. Dean Russell 
notes the number of college and normal school graduates, the 
former poy three times as numerous as in the previous year, 
while of the latter there were enrolled seven times as many as 
ever before. One-half of the graduate students are men; and 
of — holding degrees, fifty eight colleges are repre- 
sented. 

Teachers college draws its students from allover the United 
States, only twerty per cent. of the total number coming from 
New York city, while forty-five per cent. are from localities 
outside the state. Extension courses are conducted by the 
college in New York, Brooklyn, Staten Island, Jamaica, and 
Long Island City. 

The sum of $350,000 has been placed at the disposal of the 
trustees for the erection of a model building for the Horace 
Mann school, and plans have been prepared for the accommo- 
dation of a thousand pupils. 

The need of a general endowment is emphasized. In the 
training ot teachers it is impossible to have large classes, con- 
sequently any increase in the number of students requires en- 
largement of the teaching force. For every twenty students, 
paying from $1,500 to 2,500 in fees, the calles must provide 

or instruction and incidental items involving an expense of 
$4,000 to $5,000, and this with other expenses seems to indicate 
an increase in the annual budget of $15,000. 


A Report of Progress. 


The annual report of the board of education for the fiscal year 
1899 has been Sent to Mayor Van Wyck. It deals mainly with 
Statistics. The total school population of the greater city is 
729,416. This shows an increase of 27,254 during the last year. 
To meet such an increase from fifteen to twenty-five new 
school houses will be required. 

Some account is given of new buildings constructed or in 
process of construction since Feb. 20, 1899, when the first con- 
tract for a school building,after the consolidation,was awarded. 
Altogether nine new buildings and four additions in Manhattan, 
and three new buildings and eight additions in Brooklyn have 
been contracted for. Besi es this twelve new sites have been 
acquired. Steps have also been taken for the acquisition of 
seventeen sites by condemnation proceedings. 


Object Study for the Geography Class. 

The Natural History Museum, in Seventy-seventh street, has 
just come into possession of a fine collection of antiquities and 
ethnological specimens from Alaska and British Columbia. 
To the live teacher of geography these will be very valuable. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous object is an enormous Haida 
canoe, from the Bella-Bella tribe in British Columbia. It is 
sixty-four feet long and its body is formed from a single tree. 
The ethnological specimens are most interesting and may well 
be made the object of a class excursion. 


Newark Schools Closed. 


Regret is generally expressed that the evening schools must 
be closed during December. The pupils whodepend on these 
schools for all the formal training they can hope to secure look 
upon the decision as robbing them of somucheducation. The 
hundred teachers believe that the demoralizing effects of this 
break will be hard to overcome. The funds are exhausted and 
can not be replenished until January. 


‘Doing nothing is doing ill.” Impure blood neglected will be- 
come a serious matter. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once and 
avoid the ill. 
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Interesting Notes from Everywhere. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The finance committee of the city council, 
at its meeting on Nov. 28, considered the subject of school ap- 
propriations and refused to sanction a grant of $8c,000 to put 
into effect the teacher’s revised salary schedule. The state of 
the city’s finances was declared to be such that no extra appro- 
a a would be possible without leaving the municipality 

ankrupt. 


In Switzerland’s six universities there are 987 women stu- 
dents of whom 555 are matriculated regularly. The greatest 
number, 353, come from Russia, 65 are Swiss, 53 Germans, 25 
Bulgarians, with seven from the United States. The majority 
are engaged in the study of medicine and philosophy. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The State Federationof Women’s Clubs 
which recently convened here decided to establish in New 
York a model trade school for girls which should serve as an 
object lesson to the educational system of the state. They 
petition the legislature for an annual appropriation fora period 
of five years to make this establishment possible, but if this aid 
be not forthcoming the federation will proceed independently. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The biennial report of the Virginia state 
board, prepared by Sec. Frank B. Brent, will come out on De- 
cember 15. It will show, among other things, a decreased at- 
tendance for the year 1899, over the preceding year—a decrease 
which is supposed to be due to the severe weather of last win- 
ter and to the prevalence of smallpox. The total number of 
pupils enrolled in 1898 was 374,847; in 1899 it was 358,825. The 
school revenues of the state for the last year were $2,010,623.53, 
—a very small sum considering the results to be attained. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—More than 1,000 teachers are expected to 
be present at the annual meeting of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, on Dec. 26. The work will be divided into 
the following sections: Indiana college association, mathe- 
matical, child study, library association, Indiana trustees’ 
association, classical, county superintendents, high school, 
primary, English, reading and elocution, and music. The 
headquarters of the association will be at the Grand hotel, and 
the meetings will be held at the Denison hotel, at the Masonic 
temple, and in various rooms of the State house. The railroads 
have made special rates for the occasion. 


PHILADELPHA.—Provost Harrison has announced a gift of 
$250,000 to the University of Pennsylvania for the erection 
and equipment of a laboratory of physics. The donor is a 
public spirited citizen of Philadelphia who wishes his name for 
the present to be withheld. 


SALT LAKE City, UTan.—A pleasing event in educational 
circles was the dedication of the Emerson school. The pro- 
gram was based almost entirely upon texts and extracts from 
the distinguished author in honor of whom the school was 
named. Supt. Cooper gave the children a little address on 
Emerson and his ideas of efficient service to humanity. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has completed the work of the August state examinations. 
Of this number sixty-five have concluded the work, and Super- 
intendent Skinner has issued them life state certificates which 
entitle them to teach for life without further examination in 
any public schools of this state. These examinations were 
first held in 1875, and since that time 4,660 different candidates 
have attended them. Of this number 822 have succeeded in 
obtaining life certificates. This certificate is generally recog- 


. nized by leading educators as the most valuable issued in this 


country and is accepted by the authorities of several states 
without further examination of the candidate holding it. 


Boston.—The efforts of the friends of musical education 
have at last been crowned with success. The Boston school 
board has passed an order creating the position of director of 
music. The salary has not yet been fixed. A proposition that 
it should be $3,000 a year was laid over under the rules. 


MIDDLEBURY, VT.—In anticipation of the centennial cele- 
bration to be held next summer, the history of Middlebury 
college is being looked up. The records show that of the 
1482 who have gone out from its halls, 1316 have attained to 
positions of honor and trust. Thirty-one have been presidents 
of colleges, 570 clergymen, 99 professors in ¢olleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, 80 missionaries, 98 physicians, 567 lawyers, 
§2 judges, 15 members of Congress, and nine governors of states 
and territories. 


Mr. W. D. Manro, whose recent death has been announced, 
was for four years superintenent ot schools at Rome, N. Y., 
aud for one year subsequently held the superintendency of the 
Paterson, N. J., schools. Mr. Manro was prepared for Yale at 
Phillips Andover academy, and entered the university with 
the elass of 82. His first experience as teacher was gained in 
Minnesota, after which he returned to New York, teaching in 
Sherburne and Fairport before taking up his work in Rome. 
Here he served as superintendent with a large degree of 
success, winning the confidence of his teachers and community 
by his unfailing tact and courtesy. 


BosTon.—The university lectures organized by the Twentieth 
Century club for the present season were opened in Tremont 
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Temple before a large gathering of teachers. Prof. Earl 
Barnes delivered the first of acourse of six lectures on “ The De- 
velopment of Educational Control.” His special theme was 
the nature and growth of the family. 


BALTIMORE.—Henceforth teachers in this city will have to 
forego any dallying over rolls and coffee. Copies of a resolu- 
tion adopted Oct. 31, for fining teachers, have been distributed 
thru the schools. No teacher can be late without valid excuse, 
One who comes to her class fifteen minutes late, counting from 
8:45, must forfeit half a day’s pay. Those who are late three. 
times in two weeks without good excuse are to be suspended 
for a month without pay. The object of issuing the circulars 
. to leave no teacher opportunity to plead ignorance of the 
aw. 


Boston.—The results of last year’s campaign in Boston 
were very encouraging to the Public School Association, 
This association seeks the election of the best candidates for 
the school committee without regard to sect or party and the 
most energetic methods are adopted to impress upon voters 
the importance of careful selection. The independent nominees 
of last year received more than 10,000 votes and this result is 
largely due to the patriotic activity of the association. 


CoLumBIiA, S. C.—The South Carolina Industrial home for 
negroes was dedicated on Thanksgiving day. The enterprise 
is the result of the efforts of Rev. Richard Carroll, a negro 
Baptist preacher. The plan is to do for littlechildren the work 
that is done for young people by Booker T. Washington’s 
school at Tuskegee. 

PF 


Meetings to be Held in December. 


Dec. 17-19.—lowa State Teachers’. Association, at. Des 
Moines. Sec’y, Carrie M. Gooddell, Corydon. 

Dec. 20 25.—Washington State Teachers’ Association, at 
Seattle. 

Dec. 26.— Florida State Teachers’ Association, Tallahassee. 

Dec. 26-28 —Territorial Teachers’ Association, Opera House, 
Oklahoma City. 

Dec. 26-28.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association at Spring- 
field. Pres.. Albert G. Lane, Chicago; first vice president- 
J. D. Shoop, Paris; sec’y, Joel M. Bowley, Carbondale; treas., 
Walter R. Hatfield, Pittsfield. 

Dec. 26-28.— Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at Topeka. 
Sec’y, Miss Helen Eacker, Minneapolis, Kan. 


Dec. 26-28.—Minnesota Educational Association, at St. Paul . 


Pres. J. D. Bond, St. Paul; sec’y, W. G. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Dec. 26-28.—Territorial Teachers’ Association, at Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Dec. 26-29.—Nebraska State Educational Association, at 
Lincoln. Sec’y, Charles Fordyce, University place. 

Dec. 26-29.—Indian State Teachers’ Association, at Indian- 
apolis. Sec’y, J. R. Hart. 

_ 26-29.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, at Lin- 
coln 

Dec. 26-27-28-29.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Indianapolis. Pres., W. H. Glasseock, Bloomington ; sec’y, J. 
R. Hart, Lebanon. 

Dec. 27-29.—Maine Pedagogical Society, at Banger. 

Dec. 27-29.—Southern Educational Association, at Memphis, 
Tenn. Pres., Junius Jordan, Fayetteville, Ark.; sec’y, P. P. 
Claxton, Greenboro, N.C. 

Dec. 27-29.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Helena. Sec’y, Miss Lillian Carey, Boulder. 

Dec. 27-29.—Maine Pedagogical Society, at Bangor. Sec’y, 
Prin. R. E. Cole, Bath. 

Dec. 27-29.—North Dakota Educational Association, at 
Grand Forks. Pres., W. L. Stockwell. Grafton; sec’y, Geo. 
Martin, St. Thomas. 

Dec mis Papi State Teachers’ Association at Jeffer- 
son City. Pres., Dr. R. H. Jesse, State university, Mo.; sec’y, 
Supt. O. H. Stigall, Chillicothe. 

ec: 27-29. — New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, 
Trenton. Sec’y, L. C. Wooley, Jersey City. 
Dec. 27-29.—Utah Teachers’ Association, at Ogden. 


Dec. 28-29.—New York State Science Teachers’ Association © 


at Syracuse.—Sec’y, James E. Peabody. 

Dec. 27-29.—Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Milwaukee. 
Pres., W. H. Elon, W. Superior. 

Dns 27-30.—Kentucky Educational Association, at Louis- 
ville. 

Dec. 27-30.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association, Boise City. 
Dec. 27-30.— Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at Lansing. 

Dec. 28-30.—New Mexico Educational Association at Santa 


e. 

Holiday Week.—Conference of New York State Associated 
Academic Principals, at Syracuse. Pres., D. C. Farr; see’y, 
S. Dwight Arms. 


Holiday Week.—Conference of New York State Grammar 


School Principals, at Syracuse. 

Holiday Week.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at 
Denver. Sec’y, F. J. Francis, Denver. 

Holiday Week.—Convention of New York State Commis- 
sioners and Superiatenderts, at Syracuse. 


Holiday Week.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, at 


Watertown, 
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Notes of New Books. 


One would naturally expect that a woman would write sym- 
pathetically of the life and work of another woman, and such 
we find to be the case of Lilian Whiting writing of the greatest 
English poetess in A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. A 
visit abroad to the haunts of the Brownings in Italy and else- 
where, and a careful study of their lives, amply prepared the 
author for her pleasant task. A most fascinating chapter is 
that “To the reader,” in which she recounts some of the remi- 
niscences of the poets and describes the poetic shrine in Venice. 
In subsequent chapters she gradually unfolds the personality of 
Mrs. Browning and gives an insight into her poetic methods. 
Christmas time is a very appropriate period for reading of Mrs. 
Browning whose life was given to love and poesy, and no more 
appreciative tribute can be found than that contained in this 
book. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston.) 
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“THE TRAVELERS GATHERED TOGETHER THEIR GEAR AND SET OUT ON 
THEIR JOURNEY.” 


ae Pag Thay Ay ona el \ Little, Brown & Company. 

The young people are always delighted to see the new velume 
of Chatterbox. There is everything in it, in which intelligent 
youths find delight—stories, sketches, biographies, scraps of 
natural history and botany, puzzles, and an abundance*of pic- 
tures, including several colored ones. The volume for 1899 is 
an especially good one ; it is instructive as well as entertaining. 
(Dana Estes & Company, Boston.) 

Off Santiago with Sampson~is a tale by James Otis in the 
series of Stories of American History. A youth who wishes to 
go to his father on the cruiser Brooklyn with Sampson’s fleet off 
the southern coast of Cuba, conceals himself on the collier Mer- 
rimac which is to carry coal to the blockading fleet. The stow- 
away is not discovered by the captain, and during the confusion 
incident to the preparations to sink the Merrimac in the harbor 
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entrance he is transferred to the Texas as one of the crew. 
From that vessel he views the bombardment of the batteries 
and the attempted escape and destruction of the Spanish fleet. 
In the end he finds his father and is rewarded for all the priva- 
tion and worry he has undergone. (Dana Estes & Company, 
Boston. Small 12mo. cloth, $0.75.) 


Americans are not familiar enough with the Poems of Arthur 
Hugh Clough, but they can become acquainted with them from 
the edition just issued. The author of “Say Not the Struggle 
Nought Availeth,” and that tenderest and wholesomest of semi- 
epics, “The Bothie of Tober-Na-Vudlich,” is certain of an audi- 
ence among all cultivated pupils and of immortality even if he 
had written nothing besides. This edition of Clough’s works is 
beautifully printed from new plates and contains the whole body 
of his writings. It is introduced by an excellent memoir writ- 
ten by one who loved and appreciated the lofty-souled poet. The 
edition is in every way admirable. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany, New York. 


The need of knowledge of the way to clean various articles 
is felt almost daily in the household. Hence the great value of 
Hervey J. Seaman’s Expert Cleaner, a handbook of practical in- 
formation for all who like clean houses, tidy apparel, wholesome 
food, and healthful surroundings. It is the first book to make 
a specialty of cleaning. Its various parts are devoted to the 


-kitchen, the laundry, removing stains, mending and making, 


polishing metals, pictures and frames, walls, paints and washes, 
cleaning wood, cleaning pipes, care of leather, destroying in- 
sects, dyeing, etc. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
Price, 75 cents.) 


In the adventures of the hardy pioneers of the Western states 
the story tellers have an immense and very attractive field from 
which to draw. Well told tales of cowboys and ranchmen, like 
Jack the Young Ranchman, by George Bird Grinnell, never fail 
to find a host of readers. This story will be all the more at- 
tractive to young people because the principal character is a 
boy- The events narrated are actual occurrences in the life of 
a young relative of the author, who in the year 1879 and for 
one or two succeeeding seasons visited the farther West—the 
great central plateau—of which little was then known except 
to army officers and its very sparse population. The book has 
a. excellent illustrations. (F. A. Stokes Company, New 
York. 


Those whose tastes have not been perverted by the trashy 
literature of the day can find pleasure in George William Curtis’ 
tale of Prue and I. Curtis was the master of a fine style and 
was able to make common things and people to assume import- 
ance. Prue and IJ is the story of an old bookkeeper, who wears 
a white cravat and trousers in the morning, who rarely 
goes to the opera, and never dines out and yet he and Prue 
and the children are invested with uncommon interest. The 
tone is healthy and elevating, and the book will hold its own 
for a long time, even in this story-telling age. The volume is 
a beautiful one, with elegant cover design, colored cuts, gilt 
top, etc. (T. Y. Crowell & Company, New York and Boston) 


A historical novel has been prepared by Everett L. Tomlin- 
son entitled A Jersey Boy in the Revolution. The author has 
attempted to portray the perils and efforts of the men and 
women of the early ages of our country. New Jersey was the 
central ground of the conflict between America and England, 
and it furnished an unusual number of sturdy heroes. A volume 
written with the spirit and knowledge Mr. Tomlinson possesses 
is a decided contribution to the good reading of the country, 
and we commend his effort. We cannot know too much of 
these honorable heroes on which this country’s welfare was 
built a century ago. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company.) 


The Boys’ Browning is a thin volume of poems of action and 
incident compiled for the use of young people. The poet’s 
genius shows to great advantage in these brief poems, several 
of which are very familiar to the readers of poetry wherever © 
the English language is used. The “Pied Piper of Hamelin” 
is given first and furnishes the very attractive illustration used 
as a frontispiece. Among the other poems are “ Herve Riel,” 
“Incident of the French Camp,” “Clive,” “Gold Hair,” and sev- 
eral others. The volume is beautifully printed and bound in 
cloth and has a number of excellent page illustrations. (Dana 
Estes & Company, Boston.) 


The Holy Family, a Christmas meditation, is an attractive 
little volume by Amory H. Bradford. The verse and prose is 
full of thoughts appropriate to the Christmas season, and two 
pictures of “The Holy Family” by Murillo are given with a 
von of that great artist. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. 
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“ PRESENTLY WE GOT DOWN, CREEPING PAST FATHER’S STUDY.” —Fage 40. 


From ‘‘ The Treasure Seekers.” (Frederick A Stokes Company.) 


The children who have enjoyed the Little Prudy stories by 
Sophie May will be glad that another volume is added to the 
series, called Wee Lucy’s Secret. Wee Lucy is a little older, as 
also is Jimmy Boy, and both are on a long visit to Grandpa and 
Grandma Parlin in the East. Their funny sayings, laughable 
adventures, and quaint and lovable ways, which have already 
endeared them to thousands of children, still continue in unex- 
pected forms. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 


Plantation life is realistically described by Joel Chandler 
Harris because he is intimately acquainted with it and because 
he has a sense of humor such as few writers are blessed with. 
A book by him is therefore always welcome. His latest is an- 
other of the Thimblefinger stories, called Plantation Pageants. 
Billy Biscuit and other new characters are introduced, capital 
stories are told, and capital pictures added. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company, Boston. Square 8vo., $2.00.) 


The romance of the far northern region of gold has been pre- 


sented in Edward S. Ellis’ story, The Young Gold Seekers,of the | 


Klondike. It is an account of the experiences of two boys dur- 


ing a trip to Alaska. They suffer many hardships and disap- | 


pointments, but eventually their undertaking meets with suc- 
cess. Illustrations were furnished by F. A. Carter. (Penn 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia.) 


A Flower of the Wilderness is the title of a new romance by 
A. G. Plympton ; the illustrations are by his hand also. The 
scene is laid in New England about three hundred years ago 
when Indians abounded in the forests. It has an interest to the 
reader in that it recalls in a vivid manner the trials, thoughts, 
and manners of a bygone age. The style of the author is easy 
and flowing and his language pure and strong. (Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston.) 


To the ordinary observer the business of angling is a very 
prosaic one. Yet the poetic soul finds in it an occupation of 
the most entrancing kind. If such a one have the faculty, like 
Henry Van Dyke, of embodying his reflections and descriptions 
in charming language, he will dignify and make attractive what 
is called by some the “lazy man’s pastime.” Since the angler’s 
saint, Isaak Walton, lived and wrote and enticed the finny tribe 
to his hook no more fascinating writer on the subject than Van 
Dyke has appeared, as shown by his book, Fisherman’s Luck. 
All the charm of the rippling brook, rustling trees, and varie- 
gated landscape are invoked to glorify the fisherman’s occupa- 
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tion. His experiences in fishing were obtained amid some of 
the most beautiful sceneson the continent, as Lake George, the 
rivers of the province of Quebec, and other places. Many beau- 
tiful half-tone illustrations adorn the book. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Price, $2.00.) 


A series of popular handbooks have been issued that will find 
great favor among young people and others who desire to be 


! posted on special subjects. Both entertainment and informa- 
j tion are furnished by the series; the information is not only 


complete and reliable,—it is compact and readable. They are 
the latest as well as the best books on the subjects of which 


H they treat. 


One of these is A Dictionary of Mythology, by John H. Bech- 
tel. The great point in regard to this book is that one can find 


} at a glance the information required. The proper names are 


pronounced. 

Paschal H. Coggins writes of Law, and How to Keep Out of It. 
The purpose of this volume is to enable the ordinary man or 
woman to deal intelligently with those legal perplexities, which, 
in these times, are inseparable from every-day experience. 

Dancing is the subject treated by Marguerite Wilson. This 
is a complete instructor, beginning with the first positions and 
steps leading up to the square and round dances. 

Practical Palmistry, by Henry Frith, is an excellent handbook 


- relating to a popular means of studying character. It is fully 


illustrated. (Penn Publishing Company, Philadelphia. Cloth, 
each, $0.50.) 


Behind the Veil is a story curiously in harmony with the 
speculative inquiry of the day regarding the nature of life after 
death. Altho its scenery and events are those of which “eye 
hath not seen,” yet the reader intuitively feels the reality of 
the narrative. The conversation between the man who wakens 
to find that he has passed into the new life and his friend who 
meets him is full of the simple information that all the world 
craves, and reveals that the change is evolutionary, and that no 
violent contrast presents itself between the conditions here and 
those encountered immediately after death. (Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. Decorated cloth, 18mo., $0.75.) 


The Ferry Maid of the Chattahoochee, by Annie M. Barnes, is a 
story that is full of interesting situations. The heroine shows 
cheerfulness and hearty good humor combined with unflinching 
zeal in her determination {to support her parent and family. 
The story will strongly appeal to young people. Ida Waugh 
furnished the illustrations. (The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia.) 





From “The Baldwin Primer.” (American Book Company.) 
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Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG 2 CoO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YorRK. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., CHIcaco. 








Tue Scuoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 

It is not sold in 

bulk, but 

passes in 


a sealed 


from disagreeable taste and odor. 


and dated 

oval bottle di- 

rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer ; 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


Free pamphlets of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dotars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on togteaien. The value of Tur 
Schoo. JourNaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field pA easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 





Literary Notes. 


Bachelder’s ‘‘ Battle of Gettysburg.” 


We have critically examined Bachelder’s 
famous steel engraving “ Battle ot Gettys- 
burg” advertised in our columns by the 
Historical Art Company, of Boston, and 
do not hesitate to say that they are putting 
within reach of every family a work of 
art that is replete with the noblest patriotic 
associations. In some conspicuous place 
in the home this picture would constantly 


Weak 
Children 


How sad it is to see weak 
children—boys and girls who 
are pale and thin. They can- 
not enjoy the sports of child- 
hood, neither are they able 
to profit by school life. They 
are indeed to be pitied. But 
there is hope for them. 


Scott's Emulsion 


has helped such children for 
over a quarter of a century. 
Your doctor will tell you it is both 
food and medicine to them. They 
begin to pick up at once under its 
use. Their color improves, the flesh 
becomes more firm, the weight 
increases and all the full life and 
vigor of childhood returns again. 


At all druggists; soc. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





















remind parents and children of the cost of 
our liberties. Nothing could be more at- 
tractive and valuable for the school-room 
than this magnificent historical engraving. 


A Test of Fifty Years. 


Scarcely a better recommendation could 
be put forward for an article than the fact 
that it had held its place before the public 
for over fifty years. This can be said of 
Dr. T. Felix Gourand’s Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier. It is used for the re- 
moval of diseases and blemishes of the 
skin. One bottle will last six months using 
it every day. It can be obtained of drug- 
gists or fancy goods dealers or of the pro- 
prietor, Ferd. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones 
street, N. Y. 


“Publicity for the attractions And ad- 
vantages of tue Western Empire,” is the 
creed of Sumsez, a bright little publication 
from San Francisco. It is devoted to ad- 
vertising the beauties and resources of 
California and contains a great deal of 
very readable matter. It is published in 
connection with the Southern Pacific road. 


In the Contemporary Review for No- 
vember Prof. A. V. Dicey has an article on 
“The Teaching of English Law at Har- 
vard.” Hecommends the Harvard system 
above all others of the English-speaking 
world. He says: “ The teacher of law at 
Oxford should note what has been done 
at Harvard and should goand do likewise 
and raise up an institution which may 
rival the fame and share the prosperity of 
the Harvard Law school.” 


Christian Science is again held up for 
public inspection by Pres. David S. Jor- 
dan of Stanford university in an article 
appearing in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly tor December. “The Education 
of the Neminist ” gives an account of the 
education in neminism (nobodyism or 
Christian Science) of a hypothetical stu- 
dent from an Astral club of California. 


The new editor of Zhe North American 
Review, Mr. Geo. B. M. Harvey, has al- 
ready made his influence felt in distinctly 
widening the purpose and scope and vital- 
izing the contents of the magazine. The 
December number is a special issue con- 
taining articles bearing upon all phases of 
the war in South Africa, furnished by 
James Bryce, Karl Blind, Max Nordau, 
M. Charmes and other leading publicists 
of Germany and Russia. An accurate and 
comprehensive colored map of the seat of 
war accompanies the number. 


The new editor of the Ad¢/antic, Prof. 
Bliss Perry, leads the Christmas Scribner's 
with the tale of two rival New England 
meeting-houses. 


Following the plan outlined in the 
primer, the Finch first reader presents 
carefully graded lessons appropriate to the 
seasons of the year. The varied interests 
of child life are pictured by stories about 
children, animals, plants, great men whom 
children can be taught to love and appre- 





ciate, typical industries, as harvesting in 
the fall, ice-cutting in the winter, and 
planting in the spring: by simple fables 
and myths relating to subjects in hand, 
and by poems of true merit within the 
understanding of children. 


An interesting story is connected with 
the illustrations to “ Bob: the Story of our 
Mocking Bird,” by the late Sidney Lanier, 
which will be published shortly by the 
Scribners. Mr. A. R. Dugmoresecured last 
spring several newly hatched mocking birds 
and making them his daily companions for 
several months until they reached matur- 
ity, took numberless photographs ef them 
in attitudes corresponding with Mr. Lan- 
ier’s description of his pet. Selecting 
finally sixteen ot these photographic stud- 
ies, Mr. Dugmore proceeded to color 
them. These studies, thus colored, have 
been reproduced and form a unique and 
form a unique and beautiful series of illus- 
trations. 


Mr. S. H; Scudder, the well-known writer 
on butterflies, has prepared an illustrated 
editio of his ‘ Brief Guide to the Com- 
moner Butterflies of the Northern States 
and Canada,” which is announced for early 
publication by Messrs. Henry Hoit & Co. 
It will have. twenty one plates, including 
in all ninety-seven figures. The edition 
without the illustratious will be continued. 


Interesting Notes. 


Largest Locomotive Ever Built. 


The largest locomotive in the world has 
just been built for the Illinois Central 
Railroad. It is of the twelve-wheel type 
and is about aton heavier than the heav- 
iest engine before made. Railroad men 
do not know where the increase in the size 
of locomotives is going to stop. In the 
last fifteen years they have grown enerm- 
ously, because the larger the engine the 
smaller the cost of hauling freight. In 
the building of huge locomotives by the 
Illinois Central there is seen some danger 
to the business of the Atlantic seaports. 
The idea of the company is to haul the 
products of the West to New Orleans, on 
the theory that it is not only a shorter but 
a cheaper route, avoiding the climb over 
the Alleghanies or the long detour to the 
north by the way of Lake Erie and the 
Mohawk and Hudson valleys. 





wHy 
GO TO “COLLEGE” 
TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


’ First-Class Book-Keeper 


’ 
out of you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within from 
two to six weeks’ time, for $3, or geri h ae money? 
I find POSITIONS, too, FREE OF CHARGE 
Placed a young man in position as book-keeper for a 
railway company at $25 a week, on October 13; an- 
other on expert work for a silk manufactory, at $30 
a week, on November 30; a young lady as book- 
keeper for a medicine house, at $12 a week, on 
February 25. Perhaps I can do as well for you? 

SAVE THIS and write for further particulgr 
J. H. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant, room 567, 
1215 Broadway, New York. 
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*‘A Little Spark May 


Make Much Work.’’ 


The little “‘sparks”’ of bad blood lurking 
in the system -should be quenched with 
Hood’ s Sarsaparilla, America’s great blood 
purifier. Ht purifies, vitalizes and enriches 
the blood of both sexes and all ages. Cures 
scrofula, salt rheum, dyspepsia, catarrh. 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, ceanmen 
Parliyo other Commetie wilt doi 








J stood the test 
of 51 years; no 
other has, and 
is 


80 nless 
we taste it to 
be sure it 
is properly 

e. Accept 
no counter- 
feit of simi 
itunes 

nguishe 
of the haut-ton ia 
iW use them, I recom- 









Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a 
patient): “ 48 you lades 
mend * Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful o 
aul the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last 
six months using it every day. Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury 
to the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all D: i and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U.8.,Canadas and Europe 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, 
Stern’s, Ehrich’s, Ridley, and other Fancy 
Goods ers. oaks 
&®~ Beware of Base imitations. $1,090 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 

Rates. 


Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 


Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors‘ 




















GX IRIN IRIN HR FRX IRNIRIRINRIR 


At the End of Your Journey yeu will and 
it a great convenience to go Tight over to 


% 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL : 
‘ 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 


SXOKCXOXEKEXEKOXEKOXOXOKE 


An Old Age Pension Scheme. 


The most alarming stage of socialism 
that has yet been reached is that in Eng- 
land where the proposition to pension 

— —. everybody who has 

yy }} reached the age of six- 
wa = ty-five years and who 

wants it will probably 
be considered soon by 
parliament. If the 
powerful agitation for 
this plunge into state 
socialism succeeds in 
2 England, it will be a 
x question of only a lit- 
tle time before those 





b. . . ap ee who would be bene- 
W. E. H. LECKY. fited by such a policy 
will be bringing it up in the United States 
despite the fact that labor here is better 
paid and that pauperism is not proportion- 
ately soextensive. In accordance with the 
laws of human nature, an old-age pension 
will seem to prospective recipients none 
the less durable because it is less needed, 
especially if some one else pays the bill 

This business of raising the money is an- 
other point thatconcerns closely the United 
States, because it already has brought up 
the question of tariffs, and has developed 
the fact that many Englishmen are in favor 
of raising the pension fund from a duty on 
cereals, which, of course, would have great 
effect inAmerica. It would also introduce 
the thin edge of the wedge into the free 
trade policy—something that the English 
protectionists would be glad to see. 

W. E. H. Lecky, the historian, says of 
the scheme: 

“There is, as it seems to me, a funda- 
mental and most dangerous misconception 
which the term old-age pension tends to 
accredit. The pensions, largeiy of the na- 
ture of deferred pay, given by the state or 
by private employers, for specific services 
duly rendered, to those who have been in 
their employment or under their control, 
have no real analogy to the proposed state 
endowment of all old persons, or at least 
of all respectable old persons who, at the 
close of a life of independent industry, find 
themselves insufficiently provided with the 
means of livelihood. Such an endowment 
drawn from the taxation of the country 
would be essentially of the same nature as 
poor law relief. However much it may be 
disguised by other names, it would be an 
eleemosynary grant-resting on no founda- 
tion of natural right. There is no real 
ground for the assertion that because an 
industrious man has failed to earn a suffi 
ciency he has a moral right to be rewarded 
for his industry out of the proceeds of a 
tax levied upon his neighbors to whom he 
has rendered no service, or none which has 
not been paid for in wages.” 


Governor Leary’s Request. 

Gov. Leary, of Guam, says there is great 
need of ice on that island. He earnestly 
requests the government to send him an 
ice-making machine. 


A Machine for Cleaning Streets. 


For some months Miss Florence W. Par- 
part and Hiram B, Layman have been per- 
fecting in New York city a machine for 
cleaning streets, to be operated by horse, 
electric, or compressed-air power. A huge 





Pears’ 


What a luxury Pears’ soap 
is! 

It is the cheapest and best 
toilet soap in all the world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of steres sell 
it, especially druggists. 





=O] 57-00 2) 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relieffor ¢ 
Chap; Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
** A little hwher tn price, 


‘perhaps 

n worthless substitutes, but a 

reason for tt.” Delightful after 

shaving. Sele ovetrwosee or 
° 


: mailed on receipt of 25c. Get 
Mennen’s cee. Sample free. ” 
* GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


If you haven’t a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be Force, in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 


















CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 20c, 0c. Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 32a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 





is the only publication of 
The Humboldt its kind~ th e only one 
‘ containin u- 
Library of Science fontaining | popn- 
at low prices. It contains only works of acknowl- 
edged excellence by authors in tbe first rank in 
the world of science. In this series are well 
reprocessed the iia of DARWIN, HUXLEY, 
SPENCER, TYNDALL, PROCTOR, and other leaders 
of thought. Catalovues free; or send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave., N.Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





The Famous Continental Hotel, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hor and Cold Beenie water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day. 
125 TOOMS, $3.50 perday. 125 100ms, $4.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European PLAN. 

100 rooms, $1.00 per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day 
125 rooms, $1.50 perday. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(x00) with path. $2.00 and upward. 

Steam Heat Included. 

L. @. MALTBY, Preprieter. 
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SNoenol) 
Constable K2Co, 


U nderwear. 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Underwear 
Wool, Merino, Camel’s Hair Underwear. 
Silk and Woolhand All Silk Underwear. 


Swiss Ribbed Underwear. 


Union Suits. 


All weights and sizes. 


Hosiery. | 
Women’s and Children’s Hose. 
Men’s Half Hose. Golt and Bieycle Hose. 
Cardigan Jackets. 
Ladies’ Shetland Wool Knit Spencers. 


roadovary KR 19th 6. 


NEW YORK. 








~Is your breath bad? Then your 
best friends turn their heads aside. 
A bad breath means a bad liver. 
Ayer’s Pills are liver pills. They cure 
constipation, biliousness, dyspepsia, 
sick headache. 25c. All druggists. 
FRENCH, GERMAR 


‘A N t AGE SPANISH ITALIAF 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Week 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 





the pres- ence of the 
teacher. Terms for 
membership $5.00 for 
each Lan- guage. Al) 


questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 06 
~~ IN 10 WEEKS 

8 
SCHOOL BELLS =="sex#«« 


Boston, Mass. 
Purest copper and tin only, Terms, etc., free. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, - Baltimore, Md. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL 
FURNISHING CO. 


Second-hand furniture and Supplies bought 
and Sold Everything for schools (exeept 
books) always in stock. Send for catalogue 
and lists of second-hand goods. 


65 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning Tak SCHOOL JOURNAL when com 
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broom is attached to the rear of a wagon. 
In front of this broom is an automatic 
sprinkling device, controlled by the driver 
or conductor, as the case may be. First 
sprinkled from curb to curb, the dirt is 
gathered in by the huge broom, swept into 
a covered elevator, which is housed, carried 
forward by the movement of the machine, 








and deposited into a dustproof box at the 
frontof the wagon. Itis there compressed, 
the box being designed to hold two cubic 
yards of dirt, and when the box is full the 
driver goes to the dump and, without leav- 
ing his seat, unloads the accumulation. 
The inventors assert that the entire work 
of street cleaning in New York can be done 
for fully fifty per cent. less than the pres- 
ent cost. Furthermore, they say that the 
machine would work just as well on cobble- 
stones as on asphalt pavements; that one 
man will do the entire work of sprinkling. 
gathering, and dumping the dirt. 


The Relief of Pain. 


Frank S.Grant M. D., medical officer of 
the Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety, No. 29 Broadway, New York city, 
writes to the Medical [ndex as follows: 
‘“Antikamnia may justly lay claim as a 
remedy or certain palliative in the follow- 
ing diseases. It is here antikamnia de- 
rives and deserves its title—‘ opposed to 
pain.’ 1. Neuralgia, intercostal, occipital, 
trigeminal, as well as migrane, and all 
other varieties of headache. 2. Influenza 
from the often mild commencing coryza. 
to that formidable and contageous malady, 
‘la grippe.’ 3. Rheumatism. Antikam- 
nia alone or in combination with salol and 
quinine will be found a veritable sheet an- 
chor in the treatment of these oft-compli- 
cated and various complaints. 4. Dysmen- 
orrhce, Antikamnia by overcoming the pain 
symptoms permits nature to assert herself 
properly. This applies to dysmenorrheea 
in allits different forms and accompani- 
ments.” 

A Gift to Give. 

It is often difficult to decide what to get your 
friends for holiday gifts. Here is a suggestion: 

“‘ Good morning, Jennie, I have brought you a 
nice present,” said Gertrude, as she handed her 
friend a neatly weapons Lope ag 

The pale, weary looking girl, who was slowly 
recovering from severe illness, opened the bundle 
and held up a large bottle of clear, rich medicine. 

‘“‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla!” she exclaimed. ‘ 
have been reading about it to-day and wished I 
had a bottle.” 

On New Year’s Day Jennie was able to be out 
on the street, and to her friends who remarked 
how well she was looking she simply said, 
** Hood’s Sarsaparilla,” and every one of them 
knew it was this great medicine that had given 
back her health. 


Does your Wife Suffer? 
Ladies suffer terribly from constipation, sick 


headaches. Cascarets Candy Cathartic gives 
wg toga 3 Keep a box handy. Al) druggists. 
c., 25¢., 50. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLow’s SOOTHING SyRuP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILtions of 
MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SuccEss. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, CurEs Winp Co tic, and is the best 
remedy for DiaRRHa@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 





manicating with advertisers. | 


bottle, 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 


School 
Teachers 


cooD 
INCOMES. 


Now is Your Chance 
(20, 25, and 30 per cent. commission) 


MADE by getting orders for our cele- 
brated TEAS, COFFEES, Spices, Ex- 
tracts, Baking Powders, &c —Special 
inducements. If you don’t want a com- 
mission we give you premiums, 


Ox 

DINNER SETS, GOLD WATCHES, 
SILVER WATCHES, LACE CUR- 
TAINS, CLOCKS, TEA SETS, TOI- 
LET SETS, &c., with $5.00, $7.00, 
$10.00, $15.00, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00 
Orders and upwards—Bicycles, &c. 

Remember all our goods are warranted to 
give perfect satisfactton. Send this “ad.” 
and 15 cents in postage stamps and we will 
send you a y pound of any Tea you may 
select. Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TEA CO., 


31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


P. O. Box 289. 








BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Act like magic—strengthening the Mus- 
cular System, P meag oe iy long-lost Com- 

lexion, bringing back the keen edge of 
. Appetite, and arousing with the Rosebud 

of Health the whole physi. al energy of 
the humanframe. One of the best guar- 
antees to the Nervous and Debilitated is 
that Beecham’s Pills have the Largest 
Sale of any Patent Medicinein the World, 
and this has been achieved without the 
publication of testimonials. 


10 ots. and 25 cts., at all drug stores. 













WONDERS OF ssi ice 


to all secret 
HY PNOTISM §302:;508 
ustrated ba 
2superb photo-engravings; anybody can learn an 
ere pad hnbiiand give the Sea paror entertain 
an abits, and give the - 
ment ever witnessed. Write today. 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
Dept, “D+ Rochester, N. Y. 


FRENCH Teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies for examinatien. 


WILLIAI R. JENKINS, 


851 & 883 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 
Cempiete catalogue on application. 














BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS for 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
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THE LANGUAGE-SPELLER 


A New Beok en a New Plan. (Just published.) 


A Correlation of Language Work with Spelling by EL1zaABETH H. SPALDING, 
Teacher of English in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and FRANK R. MOORE, for- 
merly Principal Grammar School, No. 34, Brooklyn. 


Part One, pp., 120, mailing price, $0.20. 


This text-book introduces letter-writing, story-telling,and composition, together with simple 
rules for capitalization and punctuation. 
On the page ee each lesson in language are words adapted to expression on the theme of 
the language wor 
The history and growth of words are emphasized ; the child is led to appreciate exact meanings 
and to exercise judgment in the selection of words. 





Samples sent postpaid on Receipt of Price. Correspondence Invited- 


THE H. P. SMITH PUBLISHING CO., ' "sh. ORK REET 


— 


Kellogg System « Deportment Records 


AN AID TO THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 








Whatever concerns the government of your school is sure to be carefully inves- 
tigated by you. If all questions of discipline could be eliminated your cares would be 
much fewer. They may be reduced 50 per cent., if you will try our new Deportment 
Records. They will accomplish this result: 

B2ciuse they fu rnish an exact record of the pupil’s misdeeds, which neither 
he nor his parents can get away from. 

2. Because the result of bad béhavior is fixed and certain, and known to the 
pupil. 

3. Because he knows that continuance in wrong-doing must bring the definite 
recerd to the knowledge of principal and parent. 

4. Because an effort at improvement receives due recognition. 

5. Because the new teacher gets important knowledge from the record about the 
individuals of her class. 

Here is the point and it is an important one. The boy’s memory is short—espe- 
cially about his sins of omission and commission. He is troublesome or disobedient 
to-day, is scolded or punished for it, and forgets it to-morrow. If you tell him at the 
end of a month that he has been disorderly fifteen days out of the twenty, he will tell 
you that he does not believe it, and quite likely he will be entirely sincere in saying so. 
Now the Deportment Record shows his conduct in black and white. He can’t get 
away from it. It convicts him of his misdeeds every time he looks at it. And the 
principle it is based on is agoodone. His being sent to the principal or superinten- 
dent is not spasmodic, depending on the whim of the teacher; it is the result of a 
fixed amount of bad behavior. He gets, too, due recognition for efforts toward good 
behavior. The whole plan is based on principles that are universally accepted as 
correct. 

There are used in the system two books—a Blotter and a Ledger, and Individual 
Cards. The cost of introducing it for a year is $1.10 per class as follows: Blotter, 2oc. 
Ledger, 30c.; 100 Cards with Manila Envelopes, 60 cents. 

Sample pages of books and sample of the card sent on application with full in- 
formation. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 E. oth St., New York. 


Five-Cent = Nature = Readers. 


E have begun the publication of a series of books for Supplementary Reading on Nature 
subjects at § cents per copy or 60 cents a dozen | contains about thirt 1 ely pages 
nicely illustrated and charmingly written. They will make delightful reading and can 

- we supplied toa class fora verysmall sum. Nine numbers Are now ready—all for the second and 
hird grades—as follows: 


No. 1—PUSSY WILLOW AND WAKE-ROBIN. 
No. 2—THE SPRING BEAUTY AND THE ANEMONE. 
No. 3—THE SQUIRREL AND HIS HOME. 
No. 4—BITTERCRESS AND ROSES. 
No. 5—THE STORY OF A BEEHIVE. 
No. 6.—THE GOLDEN-ROD AND ASTER. 
No. 7.—STORIES ABOUT BIRDS. 
No. 8—CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
No.9.—HIAWATHA AND ITS AUTHOR. 


We would like to hear from superintendents and principals who desire to investigate the 
series with reference to their work. 


(Other Numbers are in preparation for First, Second and Third Reader Grades.) 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 Bast oth St., N. Y. 


READ ERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
munieating with advertisers. 














Holiday Gifts 
of Music. 


Before you buy a present send a postal 
card request for our special catalogues of 
music. They are full of suggestions for 
presents for singers, pianists, violinists 
flutists, guitarists, mandolinists, banjoists 
and music lovers. 











t] 


Be sure that you mention the voice 
or instrument for which music is 
wanted. 


Catalogues are sent free. 


The Latest Music by 
Eminent American Composers. 





THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 a Year postpaid. Sin- 
fd Copies, 25c. 16-PAGE SUPPLEMENT OF NEw 

usic by celebrated composers, with each 
number. Agents Wanted. 











MUSIC REVIEW. 


Published monthly. Subscription, 25c. a Year. 
Send 2c. stamp for sample copy. 


We solicit Orders for all Musical Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON CO,, 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, - = BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CU., ° NEW YORK 
J. E, DITSON & CO., . PHILADELPHIA 





The Largest Insurance Company in the World, 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT FOR 1898 


Income . . $55,006,629 43 
Disbursements . 35,245,038 88 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1898 277,517,325 36 
Reserve Liabilities  - 233,058,640 68 


Contingent Guarantee Fund 42,238,684 68 
Dividends Apportioned 


forthe Year 2,220,000 00 
Insurance and Annuities 
in Force - . 971,711,997 79 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—New York Crry. 


The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general 
teachers, supervisors, princi- 

Teachers pals, superintendents, and in- 

Colleae ane ructors :. normal schools and 
colleges. pen to oo SOxXe8. 

9 Fellowships and scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., Dean. 





INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Professors, Principals, Rindergertners, Grade 

and Special Teachers furnished to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families, MarGaret M. PENTLAND, 
Manager, 825 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


3 CENTS A DAY SAVED 


Be for the finest. TEACHERS LIBRARY. pub- 
ed—17 large volumes. Write f 
and terms. 





AGENTS WANTED IN evens Town. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York..; 
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